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SECOND: RAND PRESSES, &,, FOR SALE, 


Gordon Press, 
9x13 inside chase (the enlarged Eighth-medium); with 
or without steam fixtures; the latest improved press, 
perfect in all respects, scarcely soiled, $215. 


Quarter-medium Globe Press, 


10x15 inside chase; with fountain and steam fixtures; 


first-class order; $200. 


Hercules Press, 
10x15 inside chase; in good order; $125. 


Taylor Press, Small Cylinder, Three-revolution, 
Size of bed 33x51; without sheet-flyer ; in good order ; 
price $800. 


Taylor Hat-Tip Press, 
Platen 5'4x5'% inches; for gold-leaf printing; good as 
new; $50. 


Lithographic Hand Presses— 


Various styles and sizes. 


Adams Presses— 
Size of platen, 24 x29%; 2-roller; in good order. 


“ “ec 26 x40; “ “es 
’ 

“ec “e 26 X43} “ee “ 

73 “ee 290 x43; 77 “ 

“ec “ec 31 x45; ‘“s “ 


Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 714x124 inches inside of chase; new; price 


$80. 


Cotirell & Babcock Cylinder Press, 


19x24 inside bearers; 2-rollers; $600. 


Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 
One Iron Press, bed ‘19x25, for printers or binders, $80. 
One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 


Stereotype Machinery — 
One Power Shaving Machine and Saw, $200. 
One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%; $100. 
One Casting or Plate Mould, 144%(x22\; $100. 
One Job Casting Pan, $30. 
One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 
One Chiseling Machine, $40. 


Rotary Card Cutter, 
28-inch ; $20. 


Marble Imposing Stones, 
With stand and drawers as follows: 
26x40 inches, 2 inches thick. 
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Book Sawing Machine, 


Wood frame; cheap. 
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AVENGED IN “PI.” 


For publishing articles not agreeable to sensitive and aggres- 


sive people editors have been assassinated in various ways. 
They have been .caned, clubbed, black-jacked, bludgeoned, 
cowhided, and sued for libel. An editor in Norwich County, 
Connecticut, last month published some strictures on Webster 
Park, Esq., a member of the county bar. Like many a wiser 
man before him Lawyer Park grew unappeasably angry under 
adverse criticism; he resolved to be avenged on the offending 
editor, and to execute his fell purpose he repaired to the office 
of the sheet that had so grievously offended him. Fortunately, 
or otherwise, the editor was absent; so were all of his assist- 
ants, from the associate editor to the office-boy. There was no 
one at hand to whom to put the appalling question: ‘* Who is 
the author of this article ?’’ Most men would have retired, 
balked of their revenge for the time; but Webster Park, Esq., 
of the Norwich, Connecticut, County bar, is no ordinary man. 
His frenzy, ‘instead of being allayed by the mute, empty office, 
was aroused to fiercer fury. An interview with a competent 
fighting editor might have restored him to his wonted calmness; 
as it was, the mere sight of the tenantless office and the quiet 
type added fuel to his rage. The types had wronged him; to 
be sure, they were the innocent agents of human intelligence; 
but through their medium his sensitiveness had been cruelly 
lacerated; another, and no doubt controlling reason—the types 
could not strike back, as inconsiderate editors can and fre- 
quently do. In the white heat of his anger, the doughty and 








irrepressible Lawyer Park attacked the type. With the strength 
that passion temporarily supplies he seized one of the forms of 
the offending paper, and dashed it from its slab to the floor, pro- 
ducing a pretty pile of pi. A second form followed the first— 
a full case of type followed the forms. The noise created by 
this vandal method of upsetting type attracted the attention of 
passers-by, who entered the office and checked the wild career 
of Mr. Park, who loudly declared his intention of ‘ pieing ”’ 
every case in the place. 

Up to latest accounts Webster Park has not been arrested to 
answer the charge of malicious mischief, to which he laid him- 
self open; nor did the editor avail himself of his columns to 
show up the petty vengeance of a foolishly angry man. Pieing 
forms and cases is a new method of vengeance against editors. 
Mr. Park’s daring deed shows the necessity of double-locking 
the doors of newspaper composing rooms when all hands go 
out. 
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PAPER OIL BARRELS. 

Not barrels for oil on paper, explaining how kerosene can be 
carried in vessels made of the delicate material on which the 
C1RCULAR is printed, but real barrels, made of paper, and filled 
with kerosene, have been coming to this shipping-point for the 
past month. These novel holders of coal oil are made by a 
manufacturing company located at Hartford, Connecticut—a 
corporation concern that is turning out no fewer than 30,000 
barrels a day; not all in the shops at Hartford-—the corporation 
has branch offices in Cleveland and Toledo; and at all of its 
productive points combined turns out the paper barrels, iron- 
bound and blue painted, at $1.35 per barrel. Reasonable as 
this figure seems, it leaves so large a margin of profit that the 
great Standard Oil Company is projecting a factory for paper 
barrels for oil. In the making of these articles machinery 
without contrivances of metal the 
old-time wood cooperage could not be displaced. One machine 


plays an all-important part 


alone, in use by the Hartford Company, seizes upon a paper 
barrel and fits it with iron hoops at the rate of 1,200 a day. 
To attend to these swift-moving hooping machines one man 
and two boys are required, to move out of the way the barrels 
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as fast as steam and iron ‘*hoop ’em up.’’ Even the painting 
of the outside surface is done by machinery. It has been 
calculated by the Standard Company arithmeticians that if they 
manufacture the paper barrels at $1.30 each, it will result in a 
saving to the Company of $9,000 a week. 

For the carriage and storage of coal oil the paper barrels 
answer the purpose admirably; they are less liable to be 
broken than the wooden article, actually bearing much rougher 
handling. The univeral employment of paper barrels for the 
carriage and storage of coal oil will not in the least interfere 
with the prices of printing and writing paper. 





A HINT FROM OVER THE WATER. 

Yankee ’cuteness is no longer confined to the great United 
States. Our English brethren have, of recent years, developed 
an amount of business smartness that in a great measure dis- 
counts similar achievements by our own shrewd countrymen— 
a change that may not be due to an increase of nimble-witted 
Englishmen, nor to a weakening of their stern, angular modes 
of transacting business, but to the augmented and closer inter- 
course of the two countries. Going from any one of our North 
Atlantic seaports to England is not deemed more of an achieve- 
ment nowadays, than going from Philadelphia to Boston was 
considered twenty-five years ago. Fleets of palatial ocean 
steamships form a ferry across the Atlantic, and tens of thou- 
sands of Americans have become, and rapidly are becoming, as 
familiar with the Strand, London, as they are with Broadway, 
New York, or Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

This mingling of the two nations may no doubt be taken as 
the prime cause of the unexpected development of Yankee 
*cuteness in the once stolid, slow-going Britons. Commercial 
acumen, of the wire-edge quality, has become so plentiful in 
England as to have permeated those usually flat-witted busi- 
ness men—professional literary people, slaves of the pen. 
When one of these writers is fired by the ambition to start a 
newspaper—and all of them are thus fired at one time or 
another in their careers—the blaze, as a rule, results in nothing 
more substantial than ashes. There are of course excep- 
tional successes; it would no doubt require the fingers of both 
hands to count off the employed editors and printers who have 
established papers of their own, which they made permanent 
and remunerative. Such a case was cited in an editorial article 
in the last issue of the CIRCULAR, that of the printer-founder 
of the Cincinnati Zimes; he was one of the fortunate excep- 
tions. Every man who starts a paper firmly expects to be a 
brilliant exception—a worthy expectation, deserving of com- 
mendation, because it is the root of all enterprise. Your Ameri- 
can who resolves on becoming a publisher either has a small 
sum of money of his own, or else persuades a friend to advance 
him a loan, or he takes as a partner an acquaintance that has 
the indispensable funds; for capital has come to be regarded 
as one of the essential equipments in essaying the issuing of a 
newspaper or periodical—an old-fashioned, though solid pre- 
judice, that obtained as universally in England as in this country. 

From an advertisement in a recent issue of the London 





Times, we learn that a would-be putlisher may get on without 
having any cash of his own, or being blessed with moneyed 
friends. The ’cute individual in question announces that he is 
an experienced journalist; that he has formed a staff of compe- 
tent editors and reporters; has mapped out a new journalistic 
venture, which is bound to be ‘‘ immediately enormously re- 
munerative;’’ what he wants is a capitalist—a person with 
money to spare, and willing of course to invest it in the new 
paper, which is to be ‘‘ immediately enormously remunerative.’’ 
There is nothing mean about the advertiser; he is prepared to 
furnish almost everything i1eeded—editors, reporters, expe- 
rience, a plan; he lacks only that trifle, capital, and advertises 
for it with the easy confidence that would inspire him to make 
known in type his want of a pressman or an errand-boy. 

Let us hear no more of the magnificence of American im- 
pudence after this display of genuine English assurance. It 
may never be for us to know—the more’s the pity—whether the 
generous London journalist, desirous of entering the ranks of 
the publishers, ever received a favorable answer to his advertise- 
ment. We fear, too, that we shall have to wait a long time 
before the American mind comes up to a proper point of obtuse 
self-confidence required to frame and “have inserted an adver- 
tisement for a capitalist to furnish funds for a new newspaper, 
as though it were a request for a second-hand press; and we 
would have to wait still longer before our anjustly abused writers 
for the American press would speak of a possibly profitable 
venture being ‘immediately enormously remunerative.’? Some 
of our esteemed Chicago contemporaries indulge in tall writing; 
but thus far they have not attained to the height of such a for- 
midable trio as ‘‘ immediately enormously remunerative.’’ 


* 


NEWSPAPERS AS MAKERS OF HISTORY. 

For a long time—a full generation at least—the idea has 
generally obtained that the press had only become a power in 
affairs of government within the memory of men still living, 
and that this supposition more than held good in reference to 
Europe—an erroneous idea, strengthened to the point of vul- 
nerability by the unanimous manner in which the later histo- 
rians of Europe have entirely ignored the press. These 
chroniclers do not deign to mention the bare existence of news- 
papers, much less mention that they were a power, or exerted 
any influence. A flood of light has just been thrown on the 
state of Continental Europe during the rule of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, by the publication of the memoirs of Prince Metternich. 
Unlike less distinguished, and far less well-informed, though 
infinitely more obsequious historians, the diplomatic Austrian 
Prince has much to say concerning newspapers during the 
most interesting period in the history of modern Europe. The 
great Napoleon himself constantly meddled with the press; he 
was ever anxious to have the newspapers on his side; to this 
end he cajoled, threatened, commanded, and bribed, by turns. 
In the memoirs of Prince Metternich, we read that in 1809 
the intelligence went the rounds of the journals that he (Metter- 
nich) was to be recalled from Paris and sent as Austrian Minis- 
ter to St. Petersburgh. Napoleon’s official organ, the Yournal 
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de [ Empire, contradicted the announced change in a curt way; 
in the ‘* palace style of writing,’’ Metternich calls it. At the first 
audience of the diplomatic corps, after the announcement of 
Metternich’s removal from Paris, Napoleon said to him: ‘I 
hope the journals have not been correct in their information 
concerning you.’’ Upon Metternich diplomatically rejoining 
that probably the Court at Vienna knew as little as he did him- 
self of such a change, Napoleon replied, hotly: ‘I beg you 
to believe that personally I should be extremely sorry for your 
departure; but those wretched journalists form a state within 
the State.’’ 

On no occasion did Napoleon speak well of the editors and 
newspapers; he positively disliked them, because they were 
obstructions to his consuming desire for absolute power. After 
one of his habitual tirades against the press, Metternich, who 
throughout the memoirs professes a high-born disdain of journal- 
ism and journalists, said to him: ‘‘ You must find it difficult to 
keep order and discipline among these people,’’ meaning the 
editors; to which Napoleon rejoined fiercely, ‘* More than that; 
they often try to lay down the law to me, myself.’’ Anything 
more presumptuous than such an attempt the first and greatest 
of the Bonapartes could*not imagine. With all his worldly 
wisdom he was not wise enough to heed the counsel of the 
cool-headed, far-seeing editors; he always wanted submission, 
never counsel, and rushed swiftly headlong to his ruin. Too 
late he learned that the press was wiser and stronger than 
he. Metternich’s memoirs may induce some one fitted for the 
performance of the task to write a history of the journalism of 
Continental Europe, from the dawn of the first French Revo- 
lution tosthe downfall of Louis Phillippe, in 1848. 

DEATH OF A PENNSYLVANIA PRINTER- 
PUBLISHER. 





Alexander W. Rook, the senior proprietor of the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch, died at his residence in Pittsburgh, on the evening of 


August 14. Deceased was probably as well known in the 
newspaper offices of Pennsylvania as any journalist in the 
Keystone State. Though but in the filty-fifth year of his age 
at the time of his demise, he was, for the latter part of his 
active and successful life, regarded as a Nestor among the 
journalists of Western Pennsylvania. With good reason, too, 
for his life, from early boyhood until its close, was passed in 
newspaper and printing offices. When most boys are absorbed 
in games of marbles and the construction of kites, little Aleck 
Rook was earning his bread in the sweat of his inky brow, as 
a roller-boy ‘in the printing house of Johnston & Stockton, 
Pittsburgh. What little schooling he ever received he picked up 
in the public schools of the Smoky City. At the age of four- 
teen, stern necessity compelled him to leave the text-books of a 
common-school education. Child as he was, he had the dis- 
cernment to perceive that there was nothing substantial to be 
gained from continuing to be aroller-boy. Voluntarily he bound 
himself as an apprentice to learn the printer’s trade, in the 
office of the Pittsburgh 7st, afterwards the Chronicle. Withan 
old-fashioned idea of honesty, reinspired by his own fixidity of 





purpose, he faithfully served six long years of apprenticeship. 


‘Not until his twenty-first birthday did he consider his obli- 


gations to his employers and teachers at an end. When free 
he came to Philadelphia, obtaining employment in the office 
of the Ledger; subsequently he went to New York, there work- 
ing as a compositor on the Hera/d. In 1852 he returned to 
Pittsburgh and started a printing office in conjunction with J. 
M. Laird—an enterprise that resulted in failure. In 1854 he 
was tendered and accepted the position of foreman on the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle, a position that he held until he and the 
late Daniel O’ Neill, then city editor of the Chronicle, purchased 
an interest in the Pittsburgh Dispatch, then owned by J. Her- 
ron Foster. O’Neill & Rook worked zealously and intelli- 
gently to advance the interests of the Dispatch, and on the 
death of Mr. Foster, in 1868, became the sole proprietors of 
that journal. 

Wealth rewarded the labors of the partners, who were also 
the warmest of personal friends. After the death of Daniel 
O’Neill, which made a deep impression on Mr. Rook, he 
abandoned the labors and details of supervising the mechanical 
department of the Dispatch; but to the last he took a lively 
interest in all public concerns, and always ranged his paper on 
the side of justice and right. He commenced to fail, physi- 
cally, after the death of his partner, whose decease left for 
Alexander Rook a void in the world that nothing could fill— 
not surprising either, for the two men had toiled together as 
employés; they started life together in what was universally 
considered a precarious venture; by dint of diverse talents but 
kindred industry and perseverance, they wrested success from 
a dubious enterprise, and made it a paying one. In poverty 
and in wealth they lived side by side; they died in adjoining 
houses; they lie side by side in the cemetery at Allegheny. 
Mr. Rook was prominent and active as a Mason and Odd 
Fellow, and latterly interested himself deeply in all local chari- 
ties. One of his last deeds of beneficence was the establishment, 
on a perpetual basis, of summer excursions for poor children, 
His son-in-law succeeds him in the control of the Dispatch. 


ad 


SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN PRINTING 
AND ENGRAVING. 

Those most progressive of Orientals, the Japanese, have the 
shrewdness to do nothing precipitately—an excellent trait, that 
may be the result more of Asiatic conservatism than of the 
sagacity begotten by the higher Western civilization. Be this 
as it may, the hastening slowly has benefitted the steadily pro- 
gressing Niphonese in many important ways. 

After the Japanese Government had decided to put paper 
money in circulation, delegations of experts were quietly sent 
to Europe and America, to see where the currency could be 
best made. These commissioners, unlike our grand juries, 
gave no notice of their coming, nor dropped any intimations of 
their errand, even after they had come. Like other curious, 
intelligent visitors, they went through the offices of plate- 
printers and engravers from London and Paris, from Vienna 
and Berlin, even to New York and Philadelphia. -This particu- 
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lar tour of the world for the benefit of Japanese paper money 
completed, the various commissioners met in Tokio, handed 
in the result of their labors, where quietly they compared notes 
with those who had closely examined and compared their 
united labors, and a result was reached— a conclusion, though 
carried into effect without any further delay, that was never 
trumpeted abroad. 

It is gratifying to learn that the careful preliminary exami- 
nation of the methods and products of the best plate-printing 
and engraving in Europe and America, resulted in conceding 
the palm of superiority to the United States. The bulk of the | 
national paper currency of Japan is engraved and printed in 
New York city; some of it is executed here and in Boston. 
Japanese artists prepared the original designs for the notes; 
these were re-drawn by American artists, our townsman, Mr. F. 
O. C. Darley, executing the final work for the bills of large 
denomination. 


All of the embellishments consist of scenes in 


Japanese life and history. Japanese commissioners supervised | 


the work of the American artists, and improved on the system 
of our own government in like important work, by having one 
side of a note engraved and printed by one artist and in one 
office, and the other side by another engraver and in a different 
establishment, so that they had an effective check on the num- 
ber printed. There was no grumbling as to price for engraving 
or printing; the best of workmanship was bargained for, the 
highest skill was sought; and there is no denying that the 
Japanese currency is superior in design and execution to our 
own—a wound to our national pride compensated for by the 
more important and remunerative circumstance that American 
engravers and printers were engaged for the work, after what 
was virtually a competitive examination of the foremost printers 
and engravers of the world. Conventional sticklers for Eng- 
lish and French superiority in these branches are likely to be 
convinced of the error of their conclusions by pondering upon 
the fact that the shrewd Japanese, after going carefully through 
the vaunted studios and offices of European engravers, gave 
their orders to our own countrymen. 





°* 
THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

Farmer, Little & Co. have just issued a large Specimen 
Book, showing all their latest productions, as well as a full 
line of their standard body and job type, borders, cuts, etc. 

The Great Western Type Foundry, Chicago, has added a 
department for repairing presses and other machinery, and for 
manufacturing pulleys, shafting, etc. 

The Johnson Type Foundry, Philadelphia, has issued a 
**Compact Book of Specimens,’’ being a neat and compact 
embodiment of their multitudinous productions, intended as a 
substitute for their more cumbersome and expensive Specimen 
Book. 


inches. 


The ‘*Compact Book ’’ contains 248 pages; sixe 6x9 


= — -e+ - — 


AN edition of 100,coo copies of Channing’s works, at a shil- 
ling each, a marvel of cheapness, was published in England to 





mark his centenary. 


PAPER MAKERS IN COUNCIL. 
At the close of last month (July) the American Paper Maker’s 
Association held their third annual session in the Grand Union 
Hotel at Saratoga, one hundred members of the organization, 





| representing every portion of the Union where paper is pro- 


duced, being in attendance. Wm. Whiting, of Holyoke, 


| Massachusetts, the President, being absent, Wellington Smith, 
| of Lee, Massachusetts, the first Vice-President, presided, who 


before the call for thé meeting made some interesting obser- 


| vations on the present condition of the paper trade; stating 


that the advance in the price of paper since the last yearly 
gathering of the Association was due to an extraordinary in- 
crease in the demand for paper—a demand brought about by 
the prosperous condition of the country, which had stimulated 


| the consumption of paper, and this in turn caused a material 


rise in stock and chemicals used in its manufacture, which 
latter advance had augmented the cost of making paper more 
than the rise in prices. He deprecated the attacks on the 
paper manufacturers, using substantially the same arguments 
advanced in an article on the subject in the April issue of the 
CIRCULAR. He showed by facts and figures that the advance 
in paper had not been nearly so great as the rise in iron. 

Mr. Woolworth, of Woolworth & Graham, of New York, 
made a report on the export trade in paper. He stated that 
the exportation of American paper was progressing favorably ; 
that one difficulty encountered was the unsteadiness of our own 
markets, foreigners objecting to sending orders to be filled at 
prevailing rates when their orders were received; declining to 
go into particulars of the trade, for fear that the reporters might 
publish the same for the benefit of foreign competitofs. Mr. 
C. O. Chapin and George E. Marshall were appointed a com- 
mittee to recerve Mr. Woolworth’s information for the sole bene- 
fit of the members of the Association. In reply to subsequent 
questions, Mr. Woolworth said that in 1869 the total amount of 
paper exported was less than $4,000; that in 1876 our exports 
of paper had increased to $810,0c0; the latter was the latest 
return that had been made public, but he had reason to state 
that the amount, in the last three years, had grown to over 
$1,200,000. 

A. E. Harding, of Ohio, argued that there are more paper 
mills in this country than are required to supply the demand; 
he estimated the excess at ten per cent. He thought, as no 
mills would be willing to stop entirely and close out business, 
some agreement should be made to cease production for a cer- 
tain period in each year, instancing the action of railroads, 
which, after running opposition to each other for several years 
at mutual loss, finally agreed to pool their business, and now 
railroad property is in a much better condition than ever 
before. 

L. C. Woodruff, of Niagara Falls, remarked that English 
manufacturers exported their surplus and sold it for what it 
would bring, instead of keeping it to weigh down prices at 
home. He advised the shortening of production when the 
market will not take paper at remunerative rates. Manu- 
facturers, he contended, must come to some friendly agreement 
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to limit production, or else go into unhealthy competition and 
smash the market. If some arrangement is not made to limit 
production, the Association had better adjourn and the mem- 
bers go home. 

A. E. Harding moved the appointment of a committee to 
prepare and suggest some plan by which the supply of paper 
may be so regulated that it may be in accordance with the 
wants of the country. This resolution was adopted. 

L. C. Wead, of Malone, New York, believed that the proper 
way out of this dilemma was through the export trade, and 
moved that a committee of ten be appointed to confer with 
Woolworth & Graham. In conformity with this proposition 
the following committee was appointed: A. O. Chapin, George 
E. Marshall, O. H. Greenleaf, L. C. Woodruff, W. H. Par- 
sons, George West, D. P. Crocker, C. Bremaker and G. C. 
Fisk. 

The Committee on the State of the Trade recommended that 
the paper manufacturers of the United States be requested, as 
a permanent rule, to shut down their mills every Saturday 
night at six o’clock, and not start up again until Monday morn- 
ing at six o’clock; and earnestly requested every paper manu- 
facturer in the United States to comply with this rule, feeling 
confident that it will promote the general interests of the paper 
trade, be entirely fair to the consumer, and promote the morality 
of employés by giving them an opportunity to properly observe 
the Sabbath; and they also requested the chairmen of the various 
divisions to communicate to the President or Secretary of the 
Association when, in their opinion, further action is necessary 
to accomplish the object in view. The report was adopted, 
and the Secretary directed to send copies of the same to every 
paper manufacturer in the United States. 

Mr. Warren Miller, of Herkimer, in an interesting speech, 
approved heartily of the stoppage of work on Sundays. He 
said many manufacturers fancied only day work in paper mills, 
charging that men become careless, and turned out more 
damaged goods at night than by day. He did not believe 
hat the price of paper would go up again, but the business of 
the country would increase at a rate to keep up the prevailing 
brisk demand for paper. 

Wm. H. Parsons, of New York, a dealer in paper stock, 
spoke at length on the condition of the trade, and influences 
which had caused the rise in prices, which, he contended, came 
from a sudden increase of the demand. He also referred in 
detail to the efforts being made to establish grades of paper 
stock, and desired the Association of manufacturers to aid in 
bringing the work to a practical conclusion. 

The Committee on Officers for the ensuing year reported for 

President—Wellington Smith, Lee, Mass. 

First Vice-President—O. H. Greenleaf, Holyoke, Mass. 

Second Vice-President—W . Manning, Miamisburg, Ohio. 

Secretary—Charles O. Chapin, Springfield, Mass. 

Treasurer—George W. Wheelwright, Boston, Mass. 

The Committees chosen for the various divisions are as 
follows: 


Philadelphia— Chas. Hamilton, Philadelphia; J. A. Durham, Balti- 
more; W. H. Nixon, Philadelphia, 





Boston—George L. Wright, Mittineague; George E. Marshall, Tur- 
ner’s Falls; J. N. Appleton, Holyoke. 

New York—W. K. Sheffield, Saugerties; S. M. Allen, Sandy Hill; 
Alexander M. Orr, Troy. 

Cincinnati—A. E. Harding and James A. Hill, Middletown, Ohio; 
Charles Bremater, Louisville, Ky. 

Chicago—J. W. French, Three Rivers, Mich.; John T. Averill, St. 
Paul, Minn; and O. H. Sutler, Chicago. 

After the unanimous adoption of the report of the Committee 
on Officers, the annual session was closed. 





Mr. J. CARPENTER MILLER, one of the editors and pro- 
prietors of the Washington (D. C.) Critic, met with a very severe 
accident on August 24th. He was in the act of adjusting the 
blinds of a window in the third story of the Critic building, 
when he lost his balance and fell into the street below. Fortu- 
nately, he not only escaped instant death but also mortal hurts, 
and as the CIRCULAR goes to press is in a fair way of recovery. 
Mr. Miller is a genial gentleman, and an active as well as gified 
journalist. Hosts of friends all over the land will only be too 
glad to give him heartfelt congratulations on an early resto- 


| ration to health, strength and usefulness. 


COMPOSITORS’ ERRORS. 


We append a few of the unpublished errors of compositors— 
errors that have been corrected by the proof-reader, and there- 
fore have not come under the notice of the public. A Stan- 
hope phzeton was advertised for sale, which the ingenious com- 
positor transformed into a ‘‘stump of a pheaton.’”? A coach- 
man who was in want of a situation, advertised as one of his 
accomplishments that he was used to driving; the compositor 
preferred ‘‘drinking.’? A gentleman advertised his house for 
sale, mentioning that it was only five minutes’ walk from the 
station—the compositor made it five months’ walk. A jeweler’s 
assistant advertised for employment, saying that he was used to 
jobbing, and, incredible as it may appear, the compositor had 
the hardihood to say he was used to **robbing.’? A manu- 
facturer advertised his patent umbrella shade, which was made 
by the compositor patent ‘‘ imbecile’? shade. A leader writer, 
in the course of his article, said disappointment made our zeal 
grow cold; but the more homely type said it made our ‘feet ’’ 
grow cold. 





In the sentence, ‘*It was as empty as a squeezed’ 
lemon,’’ a typo made the last two words ‘*egneeyed demon.”’ 
In the cross-examination of the Tichborne claimant, he was 
asked if he ever addressed his mother as mamma; but the last 
word appeared as ‘‘maniac.’’ A war correspondent, in giving 
a graphic account of a French retreat during the Franco- 
Prussian war, described the effect made on his mind by the 
sight of the ‘‘buglers, old men and boys running away,”’ 
which the compositor ludicrously spoiled by printing ‘‘ legless 
men and boys running away.’’ A lady committed a slight 
theft, which the compositor ascribed to sudden change of 


“*footman,”’ instead of fortune. And in a description of a* 
dress, the writer was made to say it was trimmed with *‘ salva- 


tion,’’ instead of silver lace. 
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MODERN REPORTING. 


**Long John’’ Wentworth says: 

The press anticipates everything, and if a man strikes a new idea, the 
reporters get hold of it and telegraph it all over the country, and spoil it 
for further use. Orators might do among the Indians, but not among 
the people who read the newspapers. 

It may be true, and prove very inconvenient for stump 
speakers. This is indeed a fast age. The Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette says: 

The great difference in solar time between Europe and America is 
much to the advantage of the afternoon papers, and the Gazette was thus 
able to print in advance almost of their occurrence, reckoning by the 
hours of the clock, all the important events, for instance, of the war 
between Germany and France, including the result of the battle of Sedan 
and the capture of Louis Napoleon, The same is true of the events of 
the recent war between Russia and Turkey. 

But it is chiefly in home news that live newspapers find 
opportunities to anticipate events. In case of a hanging, the 
victim of the gallows, if he reads his last morn:ng’s paper, 
may see an account of how the execution is to take place, per- 
haps a diagram of the death instrument, and other equally 
edifying details. The ubiquitous representative of the press 
visits the orator of the day, obtains his manuscript, and the 
speech is in type before he begins its delivery; and as he finishes 
the peroration, the very presses are printing his delivered words. 

When the Milford (Mass.) Centennial occurred, the Yournal 
published twenty-four columns of the proceedings, and news- 
boys were selling papers even before the conclusion of the 
addresses. 

Some time ago the Associated Press furnished the daily papers 
with a speech to be delivered in Portland, Maine, at eight 
o’clock. The Springfield (Mass.) Union received the copy at 
3.30 P. M., and to anticipate its morning contemporary it pub- 
lished the entire speech at five o’clock. The story of the man- 
ner in which the last Presidential message was anticipated by 
the Sunday papers is well known; and how, when the Chicago 
Tribune discovered that the Zimes had the message, had a 
copy telegraphed from New York, using all available wires, 


at an expense which would swallow up the yearly receipts of ‘ 


an ordinary country newspaper. 

After all, the real test of newspaper enterprise is the accuracy 
and promptness which it displays in reporting the occasional 
startling sensations which are sprung upon a newspaper with- 
out a moment’s warning. If a paper at such a time can tell 
‘**the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’’ it is 
indeed a representative of journalistic enterprise. 

Some complain because the villages swarm with reporters; 
but when the day of a sensation arrives, it is discovered that a 
newspaper needs correspondents everywhere in its neighbor- 
hood, and such writers must be depended upon when the im- 
portant moment arrives. There is scarcely a town but what, 
sooner or later, becomes the news centre of the day, only to 
fade from public view as some other community finds itself 
raised into public notoriety. REx. 


MitForp, Mass., Aug. 7, 1880. 





EARLY KNOWN WRITING PAPER. 

Long before Egyptian papyrus was known, ancient peoples 
used to write on the leaves of palm and nut trees, and upon 
such primitive tablets were traced the celebrated Symbilline 
oracles and the Jewish records of divorce. We may conclude 
that leaves were the first substances that proved in any degree 
satisfactory for writing inscriptions; for stone and wax tablets 
and Runic wands must have been much inferior for this 
purpose. 

The Chinese tell the story that the herdsmen, Luivendshu 
and Honkong, discovered that the skin of the reed called 
Vamborbast was a good material for writing, and that in 95 
B. C. the Mandarin Tsailien invented rag paper. The inner 
bark of the birch tree was once commonly used in India and 
Germany, and when the people of the former country were 
prosecuted by the Mohammedans, they buried their most im- 
portant birch manuscripts in Calus, where they lay uninjured, 
for the water did not harm either the birch or the ink, the latter 
being a composition of oil and soot. The inhabitants of India 
at this very day use the leaves of the mulberry, yucco, bamboo, 
and agave for the purpose of writing, and at Lucknow the cele- 
brated gold and silver speckled paper is manufactured. A 
large number of the old palm-leaf manuscripts are carefully 
preserved in the literary collections of London and Copenhagen, 
and in the imperial library at Vienna there can be seen a copy 
of the ** Reiman Code,’’ a well-known palm-leaf record. 

We do not wonder that the ancient Egyptians, after the 
world—we know not for how many long centuries—had used 
only stones, leaves, and other equally rude materials for writing 
representations, revered the papyrus as a “‘ sacred plant,’’? when 
they learned how to utilize it as paper. The glutinous proper- 
ties of the waters of the Nile, into which the Egyptians dropped 
strips of the papyrus taken from the trunk, the pieces being 
laid upon each other crosswise, gave to the material requisite 
consistency and compactness. ‘Tress-work, sails, corks and 
articles of clothing were also made from the trunk.—/aper 
World. 


a 





‘* REPORTERS,”’ Sir Stafford Northcote says, good-humoredly, 


‘*are the bane of one’s existence. I made a speech last night,’’ 
said he recently, at Liverpool, ‘* and being under the influence 
of a cold, and expecting that I might break down, I thought 
it but reasonable to inform my audience that my doctor, mean- 
ing my medical man, had suggested that I ought not to be pre- 
sent. To my horror I find that in the leading journal of the 
British empire I am reported to have said that ‘my daughter,’ 
and not my doctor, was the objecting person. [Great laughter. ] 
Now, on the part of my daughter, I have to remark that she 
made no such objection; and on the part of myself, as a parent, 
I should not have considered it consistent with my dignity to 
have consulted her.’’ [Laughter. ] 





Ir is said that Messrs. Macmillan have orders for 16,000 
copies, in advance of publication, of Prof. Huxley’s ‘ Intro- 
ductory Primer.’’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Ir is reported that Dr. John Brown is about to issue a com- 
pleted edition of his delightful essays, the well-known ‘ Hor 
Subsecivee.’’ 

Mr. Ropert Lovis STEVENSON, who has written some 
charming books of unconventional travel, has in preparation a 
little monograph on ‘* Thoreau.”’ 

A DISPATCH from Rome says that the first number of the 
Aurora, a daily newspaper planned and issued by the Vatican, 
will appear on the first of January next as a more authoritative 
exponent of the Pope’s views than the existing clerical news- 
papers. 

THE manufacture of paper bricks is said to be carried on ex- 
tensively in the West, and especially in California, where the 
best fibrous material is provided. The quality of the bricks 
render them well adapted for building purposes. The Chinese 
make the soles of their shoes from paper similarly prepared. 


Orro’s ‘* History of Russian Literature ’’ states that the art 


of printing was introduced into Russia in the year 1533; that 
is, more than a hundred years after its first invention. The 
first printing in the Sclavonic language had appeared long 
before, in Cracow, and the first books printed were the Psalter, 
in 1481. 

Mr. LONGFELLOW is said to write easily but very slowly, 
weighing every word before jotting it down in lead pencil. 
There is hardly an erasure in his manuscript, but when his 
work returns to him in proof, hardly anything of its original 
form is left. It is asserted that ‘* The Divine Tragedy ”’ was re- 
written after the most of it was in type. 


AN edition of Tennyson’s ‘* In Memoriam,”’ a few copies of 


which have reached this country, is in imitation of the little 
books published in Paris in the ‘‘ Editions Jouaust.’’ It is 
printed on handmade paper and bound in antique style in 
parchment. A portrait of Tennyson in eau forte, by La Rat, 
accompanies the book as frontispiece. 
next volume in this series. 


Shelley is to be the 


AN attempt was made last Summer to reproduce, from the 
original Latin manuscript of Thomas 4 Kempis, the treatise of 
which he is the reputed author, ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi,’’ pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Brussels. But the minute 
Gothic handwriting has grown so dim in parts, through age 
and the number of hands that have tumed its leaves, as to 
puzzle the operations of photography, and the effort is a failure. 


WILKIE COLLINS, the English novelist, is a very hard worker. 
He writes, rewrites, corrects, erases and interlineates until little 
of the original copy is left. 
style. 


He is very conscientious about 
He does not believe that a single word too many should 


be employed, and he cleaves rigorously to idiomatic expressions. 


Before he puts pen to paper he forms the centre plot. He ad- 
mits that this is his severest effort, and when it is accomplished 
he begins to write deliberately and regularly. He generally 
devotes five, sometimes six, hours per day to composition, and 
‘4s more or less facile, according to his mood. 





THE Swedish postal authorities have just published a list of 
the newspapers and periodicals appearing in Sweden. The 
total number is 316, of which 92 are published in Stockholm. 
After Stockholm ranks Gothenburg with 20, then Upsala with 
14, Malm6 with 9, and Gefle and Jonképing each with 8. Of 
these 316 publications, only about one-third are properly news- 
papers, and there are only 10 daily papers—5 in Stockholm, 2 
in Gothenburg, and 1 each in Nordképing, Malmo, and Hel- 
singborg. 

A YOUNG man writes to the Graphic that he wants to be an 
editor, to which the GrapAic editor replies: ‘*Canst thou draw 
up the leviathan with the hook thou lettest down? Canst thou 
hook up great ideas from the depths of thine intellect, and 
clean, scale and fry them at five minutes’ notice? Canst thou 
write an editorial to fit a three-quarter column of the paper, 
which will be in length twenty-two inches, having three inches 
of fine sentiment four inches from the beginning, and nine 
inches of humor in the middle, and an outburst of maxim and 
precept, nine and three-quarter inches long, at the close ?”’ 


TCHERNISCHEFFSKY, the great Nihilist, of 1862, who has 
just died in Siberia, was for many years editor of the Con- 
temporary, one of those magazines which penetrated Russia to 
the very borders of China, and enabled the inhabitants of Sim- 
birsk and Tobolsk to read the novels of Dickens and George 
Sand a few weeks after their publication in London and Paris. 
He was arrested one morning in May, 1862, thrown into prison, 
and after being brought out in the public square, dressed as a 
convict, and a sword broken over his head, was despatched to 
Siberia for life. 


RUSSIAN papers are ordinarily maintained by quarterly or 
yearly subscription, and when the Censor suspends a paper it is 
customary to issue a list of papers, to be received in lieu of the 
suspended one, with the offer to return the balance of subscrip- 
tion money in hand in the event of none of them being to the 
subscriber’s taste. The suspension of the Go/os and the pro- 
hibition imposed on the Mo/va not to receive advertisements 
has thus caused such a run upon the Movoe Vremya that one 
day lately it had six pages of advertisements. The J/of/va, 
which has been thus practically suppressed, had consistently 
advocated retrenchment, reduction of the army, and a pacific 
policy. 

M. GoovaErTs has published, at Antwerp, a book on the 
origin of gazettes and periodical newspapers, in which he 
claims to have’ proved that Abraham Verhoeven (born at Ant- 
werp, June 22, 1580) was ‘‘not only the first gazetteer of 
Europe, but also the inventor of the illustrated paper.’’ The 
first number of his venture, which has fallen into M. Goovaert’s 
hands, contains an account of the battle of Eckeren, fought 
May 17, 1605. From the number for April 14, 1609, it appears 
that the price was two sous per copy. After 1611 the publi- 
cation of Verhoeven’s paper was more systematic and regular, 
and in 1622 179 numbers were published in all. In 162g it 
became a weekly journal, under the title of the Wekelyke 
Tydinghe. 
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THE FIRST COPY OF THE HERALD. 

By measurement it is eleven by fourteen inches, and 1s called 
the ‘* Morning Herald, Vol. 1, No. 1, New York, Wednesday | 
morning, May 6, 1836, published by James Gordon Bennett & 
Co. Office, No. 20 Wall Street, basément story.”’ It is really 
the first copy ever issued of the now famous New York Hera/d, 
the career of which paper has been from a cellar to a palace. 
Its proprietor must then have beer needy enough. Three years 
_ after the date of this issue I first met Bennett—not to speak to 
him. I was a boy, dining at the American Hotel, corner of 
Barclay Street, then kept by Cozzens of West Point celebrity, 
and noticed on a shirt collar, tied loosely around the neck of a 
decanter of wine, the name of J. G. Bennett. 
seated a giant with hair streaked with gray. It was Winfield 
Scott, the great soldier. The memory of both these men is 
singularly dream-like, for I never saw either of them again. 
The first number of the Hera/d, which I look on with mirthful 
surprise, would scarcely meet the wants of the smallest country 
village. Its ignorance is immense. 
taken by the sun. 
matches. 


Next to him was 


It never saw a picture 
It had just only accepted belief in friction 
It would have laughed to scorn the idea of a tele- 
graph, and firmly believed with Dr. Lardner that no steamship 
would ever cross the Atlantic. In one respect only it is the 
Herald of to-day. Fledgling, even, it considered itself supe- 
rior to its contemporaries. It is curious to bring the eye to the 
large end of the telescope and look back through the medium 
of this little yellow -sheet over the past of nearly fifty years. 
The paper is a four-column one—sixteen columns altogether. 
Its first article is a sketch of ‘* Matthias the Prophet.’’ 
any one of the present day ever heard of him? Probably 
not; and yet in his day he was a prominent bubble. He was 
simply a lazy carpenter, who became first a temperance lecturer, 
then a violent crusader against Masonry, and finally settled 
down as a Broadway stroller, in a long beard, red sash, Oriental 
cap and nondescript garments, as the ‘‘ prophet of the Lord, 
with the full spirit of Jesus of Nazareth.’? Perhaps some of 
your fair readers would like to know what were the spiring 
fashions of that year, and will be astonished to find that the 
girls now and the girls then held similar views. ‘* Open pelisses, 
composed of summer silks and edged with two or three pipings 
of different and striking color, will be in much request towards 
the end of the month. We understand that gros de Naples, 
glace and poux de soie are the materials most likely to be in 
vogue for hats and bonnets, but those of satin will still remain 
fashionable during the whole month.’’ And of colors: ‘* The 
new colors are expected to be different shades of green, prim- 
rose, lilac, fawn, cherry, and a bright blue.’’ On the second 
page Mr. Bennett proposes to supply a want (which always 
exists, by the way) for the right kind of a newspaper. He 
says, in brief, that his ‘‘ only guide shall be good, sound, practi- 
cal common sense, applicable to the business and bosoms of 
men engaged in the business of everyday life.’’? The term 
‘*bosom,’’ and in many cases, the article, has become obsolete, 
but business remains. ‘* We shall support no party, be the 


Has 





organ of no faction or coterie, and care nothing for an election 


of any candidate from president down to a constable.’? The 
whole of this independence and sturdy manhood is thrown to 
the public for $3 a year, or six cents a week. The news from 
Europe is just twenty-seven days old, and it denounces Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, besides mourning 
over the ill health of the King of Prussia. All of this is by 
ship St. Andrew, from Cork, April 8. We have nearly a full 
column—short-legged column—glorifying the Empire State, 
and its pivot, the city. It boasts that New York city and 
suburbs, including Brooklyn, have a population of 260,000, 
probably. ‘* We have about 500 dandies (a term absolutely of 
the past), who dress well, wear gold chains, spend their fathers’ 
earnings, then their tailors’ and hotel keepers’, and close their 
career with a pistol or a glass of laudanum. We have 249 
people of fashion, who had an unquestionable grandfather and 
grandmother, and 750 parvenues, who, like Melchizedek, King 
of Salem, have neither father nor mother. We buy and sell 
of each other in Wall street, $3,000,000 of stocks a year, and 
by the operation only ruin 100 families to make the fortunes of 
five or ten overgrown ones.’’ The last-named fashion has not 
yet expired. In an article headed ‘* Theatrical Chit Chat”? is 
found this: ‘ Forrest, at the last account, was in Italy.¢ Hackett 
has returned from the West, where he was well treated. So 
has Hill. Celeste! The fashionables say she can’t dance; 
all music; no grace. Oh, for Vestris! Simpson, of the Park, 
is making money, and is attending to his business. Hamlin, 
of the Bowery, is a great dasher—kicks up a noise now and 
then. Sheridan Knowles is in the neighborhood of Boston, 
Mr. Adams is at Albany, Miss Jaman at Philadelphia, and 
Power also.’’ Not one of the above now living. Then follows 
the first slash of the tomahawk: ‘ Theatrical criticism is at a 
low ebb. The lively Star has abandoned the field; the steady 
American ditto. The Commercial never entered. The 7imes 
is nauseating. The 7ranscript is incompetent, the Feffersonian 
is more incompetent, and the Sw most incompetent. 
have a change.”’ 


Let us 
For a novice in its first wail this is refresh- 
Item: ‘‘Silver forks are to be used at Rock- 
away and West Point hotels during the coming summer.’’ 
Item: ‘* The subscriptions of the Northern Bank of Kentucky 
have amounted to $3,000,000, one-third of which is taken in 
this city.”’ 


ingly modest. 


The modest editor, apropos of police reports, says: ‘** We 
think it irreverent to Providence to inquire too narrowly what 
are those motives inscrutable to mortal ken which dispose him, 
in his infinite wisdom, to drop down blockheads here and there 
to edit newspapers,”’ etc. 


Joun D. Parsons, Jr., Albany, publishes ‘‘ American Re- 
ports,’’ containing all cases of general value, decided by courts 
of last resort in every State in the Union; also, ‘* Brown’s Law 
Dictionary.’’ 

W. C. LitrLe & Co., Albany, publish a new and revised 
edition of ** Wood’s Collyer on the Law of Partnership;’’ also 
‘¢ Herman’s Commentaries on Mortgages, Vendor’s Liens,”’ etc. 
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BOOKS WHICH WERE REJECTED. 


All the world knows the history of ‘*Jane Eyre ;’’ how it 
was written in the gray old parsonage under the Yorkshire 
hills; how the rough notes, sketched hastily in pencil, were 
transcribed in a neat hand as legible as print, and how the 
manuscript, in its brown paper wrapper, was sent off from the 
small station-house at Keighly to a publisher, only to find its 
way back again, ‘‘ Returned with thanks,”’ till the ‘packet, 
scored all over with publishers’ names, and well-nigh worn out 
by its travels, found its way into the hands of Messrs. Smith & 
Elder, with a stamped envelope inside for a reply. 

This story of ‘Jane Eyre”’ is, with authors who cannot find 
a publisher, one of the standing sources of consolation, and it 
is a very striking instance of the loose way in which publishers’ 
readers now and then look through manuscripts that find their 
way into their hands, even if it does not prove that publishers, 
like women, though they cant about genius, cannot divine its 
existence till all the world point with the hand; for Smith & 
Elder’s reader was so struck with the tale that, Scot as he was, 
he sat up half of the night to finish it. But some allowance 
ought to be made even for the readers, for it must be dull, 
tedious work to spell out the plot of a story, or to find the 
proofs of genius in a loose pile of manuscript, which you can 
hardly perhaps decipher except with a glass, and perhaps not 
always with that. 

Francis Jeffrey knew so well the difficulty of forming an 
opinion upon an article from reading it in manuscript, that in 
sending his first article to the Edinburgh Review, after he had 
relinquished the editorship, he stipulated that Mr. Napier 
should not attempt to read it until he could read it in type; and 
the editor of the Saturday Review, a few years ago, used to 
have every article that seemed at all worth publishing set up in 
type before he made up his mind whether to accept or reject it. 

Everything, as Charles Lamb used to say, is apt to read so 
raw in manuscript. It is the most difficult thing in the world 
to know how an article will read from looking at it in manu- 
script—so difficult that even authors themselves, men of long 


and varied experience, men like Moore and Macaulay, could | 


seldom form an opinion upon their own writings until they saw 
how they looked in print. 
author, how must it be with the publisher or his reader, and 


with the editor of a publication, who has to make up his mind 
| untrustworthy house. 


about the merits of half a dozen manuscripts in the course of a 
morning ! 


Yet, after all, I suspect that very few articles and very few | 
books that are worth printing are lost to the world, for the com- | 


petition among publishers for manuscripts is only one degree 
less keen than the competition among authors for publishers, 
and an author who has anything worth printing is seldom long 
without a publisher. 

I happen to know the secret history of a book which has 
long since taken its rank among the classics of English litera- 
ture—I mean “ Eothen.”’ 
before it was published; written with care and thought; revised 
in the honest spirit of criticism, and kept under lock and key 


It was written years and years | 


for a long time. It is a book which, as far as workmanship 
goes, exemplified in a very striking form Shenstone’s rule for 
good writing, ‘‘ Spontaneous thought, labored expression,’’ and 
there are few books of travel which equally abound in adventure, 
incident, sketches of character and personal romance. It is, 
as Lockhart well said, an English classfec. 

But when Alexander Kinglake offered it to the publishers, 
they refused it one and all—refused it upon any terms, and the 
author at last, out of conceit with his manuscript and perhaps 
with himself, walked into a bookseller’s shop in Pall Mall, ex- 
plained the adventures of the manuscript, and made it a pre- 
sent to the publisher, if he thought it worth the printing. The 
first edition lingered a little on his hands, till a notice in the 
Quarterly Review, from the pen of Lockhart, called attention 
to it, and the printer’s difficulty after that was to keep pace 
with the demand. I hope lam not violating any confidence 
by adding that the publisher, year by year, for many years, 
sent Mr. Kinglake a check for £100 every Christmas day. 





GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. 

This house has sent us a copy of its ‘* Advertiser's Manual,”’ 
for 1880. We have looked carefully through the book, and 
find that its wilful misrepresentations of the leading news- 
papers, particularly of this city, are continued with barefaced 
audacity. The fact is that the house of Rowell & Co. is an 
unworthy concern. If you give them a big advertisement, 
and large percentage, they will swear your paper is the greatest 
published; but if you fail to bow to them, they slur you in 
their reports. We once felt it to be a duty to order the fellow 
Rowell out of our office. He has the **cheek’’ of the old 
boy. It was just before the Centennial, and he wished us to 
give him two hundred and fifty dollars toward putting up his 
building at the Park. We refused, and he has misrepresented 
our papers ever since. Listen to what the New York 7ribune 
has to say about this firm: 





Intending advertisers will do well to beware of the specious promises 
held out in an address to them in another column by George P. Rowell 


& Co. 


newspapers,” their chief business is with ‘‘ the patent insides, 


Instead of being an authority, as pretended, on “‘ the leading 
*” and 


| their main interest is to discourage advertising with the best papers, 
And when that is the case with the | 


where they can only make a legitimate commission, in order to encour- 
age it with the “‘ wild-cats,”” on which they can make almost any share 
of the bill they choose to exact. We believe them to be an unsafe and 
Their business, once quite good, has heavily de- 
clined, and they have been forced to take less expensive quarters, and 
greatly reduce their clerical force, largely, we think, because the public 
have found them out. We have ourselves more than once detected them 
in representations which were either discreditably ignorant or impudently 
false; and they have been successively denounced by the New York 
Herald, the New York Times, the New York Evening Post, the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, and a large number of similar papers in the leading cities 
of the country.— Zhe Sun. 


* 


J. Fatrpanks & Co., Chicago, have just issued a war poem, 
entitled ‘‘ Vicksburg,’’ by C. A. Hobbs; and have in press 
**Song Pilgrimage Around and Throughout the World,’’ by 
Philip Phillips; ‘*‘ Law and Forms of Business and Society,”’ 
| by A. Gaskeli. 
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HOT SPEECH AND COLD TYPE. 

It would astonish some of our best orators to see their 
speeches verbatim et literatim in the next day’s papers. It 
would disgust them, also; and they would denounce the re- 
porter. Nor would any such reporting be fair to the paper’s 
readers. Only thosé who know nothing about a reporter’s 
business think he reports just what is said. They don’t know 
that he finishes sentences which the orator, in his hurry and ex- 
citement, has left unfinished; that he disentangles metaphors, 
suppresses repetitions, corrects bad grammar, remedies slips of 
the tongue, rectifies errors in names and dates, patches up half- 
remembered quotations, and the orator, reading his effort in the 
next day’s paper, thinks he did pretty well, and so he did; but 
there is a great difference between hot speech and cold type, 
and what would have sounded very well in the former, would 
have looked anything but well in the latter. Yet the altera- 
tions are only just to the reader and to the orator. The only 
thing we would remark is, that where reporters make one mis- 
take, speakers make a hundred, which the reporter instinctively, 
or as a mere matter of business, corrects and says nothing 
about.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


~ 


A PRINTING OFFICE IN AN OYSTER CAN. 


How many of the Kentucky editors that copy the excellent matter from 
the Little Rock Gazet/e know that its author is the same determined 





individual who, a few years ago, edited the Scottville Argus—a paper | 


that looked .as if it were set up in shingle nails and printed on a cheese 
press.— Franklin (Ky.) Locaé. 

The Scottville Argus / The name brings up a sigh suggest- 
ive of a split bellows. How that paper was reverenced; how 
boys:on the street persisted in calling it the Hotville Scargus / 
It was a powerful sheet, and it required a powerful pair of eyes 
to read it. It was unnecessary to read the proof, for no one 
could ever discover a typographical error. One day the indi- 
vidual referred to in the above clipping went into the office 
and found Warner, the proprietor, in great distress. 

‘* What’s the matter ?”’ 

‘* We can’t get out a paper this week.’’ 

‘¢ Why ?” 

‘*T lost a type just now.”’ 

‘* Which one ?”’ 

** An m, I believe.’’ 

Then he took the office out of an oyster can, ran over the 
alphabet and remarked: 

** Yes, we’ve lost our m.”’ 

‘* What shall we do ?”’ 

** Don’t know, unless I go to the blacksmith shop and get a 
horshoe nail.’’ 

This was an excellent idea, and he secured the nail. Next 
day four other types were missing, and Warner got more nails. 

The day following somebody stole the office and threw the 
can into the street. Warner got enough nails to set the paper 
up, and after it was issued the leading man of the place (he 
worked in a livery stable) came around and complimented us 


upon the improved appearance of our journal.—Zittle Rock 
Gazette. 








THE CASH SUBSCRIBER. 
A cash subscriber (may his tribe increase!) ; 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight of his room, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace made the subscriber bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

“* What writ’st thou?”’ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘“‘ The names of those who love the Lord.” 

“* And is mine one?’ The angel said, ‘‘ Not so.”” 

The cash subscriber, speaking then more low, 

But cheerily still, replied, ‘‘ I pray you then, 

Write me as one who pays the printer men.”’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came agaia with a great awakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest, 
And lo! the subscriber’s name led all the rest. 


2 


WHY YOUR ARTICLE WAS REJECTED. 

There may be many reasons for the rejection of your manu- 
script. The article may be too long. The subject, however 
interesting it may be to you, may not be of sufficient interest 
to the public at the moment to make it worth the editor’s 
while to publish the article. Or it may be upon a subject 
which is outside the range of topics the editor wishes to deal 
with. Or—for there are many constructions to be put upon 
the words—the .style in which you have written may not suit 
the tone of the magazine. You may be a writer of brilliant 
and profound genius—a Thackeray, or a Carlyle; but even 
Thackeray or Carlyle were as familiar with these words, ‘* Re- 
turned with thanks,’’ as the rest of us, Thackeray’s ‘* Yellow- 
plush Papers’’ were, in their day, among the most sparkling 
contributions to /razer’s Magazine. But Thackeray, writing 
an article in the Edinburgh Aeview, in the style of ** Yellow- 
plush Papers,’’ had to submit to a revision at the hands of the 
editor, which made his recollections of the Edinburgh Review, 
even with the so/atium of a handsome check, anything but 
pleasant. Francis Jeffrey used to cut and slash at Carlyle’s 
manuscripts—dash out and write in—till Carlyle must have 
been more than mortal if he did not use stronger language than 
he put upon paper; and even after all this, Jeffrey came to the 
conclusion that ‘*Carlyle would not do’’ for the Edinburgh 
Review. Uhave had manuscripts returned again and again, 
but they have always found a publisher in the end, and I have 





an impression, which is, I believe, shared by many public 


writers, that the best articles are those that are returned the 
oftenest. I know they are sometimes the most successful, and 
-—to compare small things with great—that, it is notorious, has 
been the case with two or three historical works and works of 
fiction, which, before they were published, were metaphorically 
scored all over by the publishers’ readers with these words, 
** Returned with thanks.’’ 


-e 





Mrs. J. H. MacGAHAN, widow of the well-known war 
correspondent, is translating the poems and stories of Edgar 
Allen Poe into Russian, her native language. 
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AN OLD BIBLE. 

Rev. J. B. Campbell, of Albany, during a recent: visit to 
Boston, in company with a friend, visited some of the promi- 
nent churches, among others the New Old South. The pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Manning, called their attention to the pulpit Bible. 
It bears the following inscription: 

Oxrorp—Printed by John Baskett, Printer to the King’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty for Great Britain, and to the University, 1717. 

Feb, 7, 1731-2.—Voted, That a letter be written by our reverend pas- 
tors to Bowers Wilkes, Esq., expressing our grateful sense of his gene- 
rous kindness in presenting a large Bible to this Church. 

April 24, 1737.—Voted, That the Holy Scriptures be read in publick 
after the first prayer, in the morning and afternoon, and that it be left to 
the discretion of the pastor what part of Scripture be read and what to 
expound, 

Lorpspay, June 21, 1789.—The pastor and deacons, His Honor Lieu- 
tenant Governor Samuel Adams, and four other brethren, were appointed 
delegates to an Eccles. Council at Concord, N. H. 


NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 

Many readers will remember the pulseless anxiety of the 
public in the early days of October, 1854, when hope for the 
safety of the steamship Arctic faded gradually out. On the 
night of October 10, George M. Burns, a survivor from the lost 
ship, reached New York, and went to the Hera/d, knowing 
that paper paid well for news. His narrative was taken and 
put in type at a late hour—after three o’clock, The Hera/d’s 
plan was to withhold their city circulation until an hour at 
which no other sheet could reprint the story from its columns. 
A rumor of the arrival of a survivor reached the city editor of 
the Zimes, but his most trusty reporters worked until after two 
A. M., and found nothing reliable. The forms of the 7imes 
were closed, and the city editor started for home, disheartened 
and every nerve strained to painful tension over defeat. A 
few blocks were passed, when a man jumped on the street car. 
He was sufficiently intoxicated to attempt familiarity with the 
conductor. The quick ears of the city editor caught the words 
Arctic—Herald. It was enough; he left the car, ran at the top 
of his speed to the Zimes office, and shouted, out of breath, 
**Stop the press!’? A young man named South was called 
from the press room and promised fifty dollars if he could get 
the first copy of the Hera/d that came off the press. ‘* Buy 
it, beg it, steal it, anything, so long as you get it,’’ exclaimed 
the city editor. All the 7imes compositors were routed out of 
their beds by messengers, and stood at their cases, sticks in 
hand, like an army sure of speedy and glorious victory. Forty 
minutes after the press was stopped South came into the com- 
posing room waving the wet sheet of the next morning’s Hera/d 
overhead. A mighty shout arose. The story was given out in 
four-line ‘‘takes.’”’ In an hour it was all up and the presses 
again set to work. They ran without intermission until two 
o’clock in the afternoon to supply the demand. The Hera/d, 
not discovering the theft of the paper, adhered to the plan of 
withholding the city papers until seven o’clock, and then found 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Corry (Pa) Evening Press is no longer published. 

The Commonwealth, of Richmond, Va., has suspended. 

C. F. Jenkins is now the sole owner of the Coatesville (Pa.) Zimes. 

The Hotel Register (daily) of New York city, is no longer published. 

W. F. Gilchrist sold the Union (N. Y.) News to Benedict & Cafferty. 

Francis L. James, post-master of New York city, is a printer by 
trade. 

An agricultural editor has been added to the staff of the Warren ( Pa.) 
Ledger. 

G. Bradbury has succeeded Wm. Coggshall as publisher of the Aroca 
(N. Y.) Advance. 

A number of papers in Tennessee publish black lists of advertisers 
who don’t pay up. 

Farjeon, the novelist, is to edit a new London weekly, to be called 
Saturday Afternoon. 

The Herald, of Narragansett (R. I.), has been enlarged from an eight 
to a nine-column folio. ° 

About $1000 postage is paid daily in New York city by publishers of 
newspapers and periodicals. 

In St. Louis the Globe-Dispatch is known as the Gee-Dee, and the 
Post-Dispatch as the Pee-Dee. 

W. A. Gwynne, formerly of the Millville (N. J.) Heradd, has bought the 
Democrat, of Tom’s River, N. J. 

The News, of Farmington, New Hampshire, has been consolidated 
with the Rochester (N. H.) Courier. 

G. D. Haltinanger has succeeded C. S. Bradford in the editorial con- 
trol of the Lexington (S. C.) Dispatch. 

The Christian Messenger, of Pioneer, Ohio, has been doubled in size, 
appearing now as a five-column quarto. ° 

Arthur Seitz has retired from the editorship of the Hudson County 
Observer, of the town of Union, N. J. 

A high-class monthly magazine has been started at Wellington, New 
Zealand, called the New Zealand Review. 

Thomas F, Emmens has succeeded to the editorial chair of the Easton 
(Pa.) Express, vacated by C. O. Ziegenfuss. 

The weekly edition of the Lancaster (Pa.) /ntelligencer has been con- 
siderably enlarged, and improved in various ways. 

The Prospect (Pa ) Leader has resumed publication after a brief sus- 
pension, and has been enlarged to a five-column folio. 

Wm. Minto, editor of the London Examiner, has been chosen Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric, at Aberdeen University. 

Tom Taylor, the dramatist and writer, recently deceased, received a 
salary of $7,500 per annum, as editor of London Punch. 

R. R. Bowker’s departure for Europe has again placed the manage- 
ment of the Pudlisher’s Weekly in the hands of F. Leypoldt. 

L. S. Gregg has disposed of his interest in the North Star, of Brush- 
ton, N. Y., to H. B. Cooper; the new firm is Belknap & Cooper. 

The Suffoik County Yournal, of Northport, Long Island, has been 
reduced in size from a five-column quarto to a seven-column folio. 

The average cost of the engravings in a single number of Harper’s or 
Scribner’s, runs from $5000 to $8000—never below the lower figures. 

John L. Thornhill has started a four-page weekly, at Huntington, 
W. Va.; it is called the Huntingtonian, and is Democratic in politics. 





George F. Lathrop has withdrawn from the position of editor of the 
Boston Courier, to devote his time to writing novels. He has two stories 


the heavy edition dead on their hands. South got his fifty dol- | in hand. 


lars, and the salary of the city editor was advanced. 





+ Bounp copies of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, $2 each. 


George Colton, editor of the Maryland Republican, of Annapolis, Md., 
and one of the new Police Commissioners of Baltimore, has gone to 
| Europe. 
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J. M. Reynolds has sold his interest in the Bedford (Pa.) Gazette, to 
R. C. McNamara. Mr. Reynolds’ extensive law practice necessitated 
the step. 

T. L. Henritze has begun the issue of a weekly seven-column folio, at 
Mount Airy, North Carolina; it is called the 7imes, and is Democratic 
in politics. : 

Crary & Miller have commenced the publication of a six-column quarto 
weekly, at Cohoes, N. Y.; itis called the Repudblican, and is Republican 
in politics. 

London has a new weekly journal, called the Oracle and Correspond- 
ent, devoted exclusively to publishing answers to inquirers and cor- 
respondents. 

The Cincinnati Gazette has commenced the publication of a two-cent 
daily paper, made up from selections and condensations from its own 
regular edition. 

The Newark (N. J.) Essex County Press issues coupons, certain lucky 
numbers of which entitle the holder to prizes, in the form of watches, 
miscellaneous jewelry, and books. 

” novels 


He had 


Andrew Almers, a printer who helped set the ‘‘ Waverley’ 
from Scott’s manuscript, died at Edinburgh a short time ago. 
been a compositor seventy-two years. 

The Agents’ Advocate and Merchants’ Gazette is a new sixteen-page 
monthly, published in New York city. It is devoted to the interests of 
wholesale merchants and salesmen. 

Four brothers named Meyers run the Tiffin (Ohio) Advertiser. One is 
editor, another business manager, the third foreman of the job depart- 
ment, ard the fourth foreman of the news-room. 

Colonel Dwight H. Bruce, one of the editors and proprietors of the 
Daily Fournal, of Syracuse, N. Y., has been elected brigadier-general 
of the Tenth Brigade New York State Guard. 

The Evening Press, of Corry, Pa., is no longer published. In his 
valedictory the editor says, ‘‘ that he had discovered that it did not pay 
to run a nonpareil newspaper in a small pica town.” 

At Snow Hill, North Carolina, Galloway & Gail have commenced the 
publication of a four-page weekly, six columns to the page, called the 
Green County Advocate ; it is Democratic in politics. 

The Ster/ing Gazette has been removed from Sterling Run, Pa., to 
Driftwood, the name changed to the Weekly Gazette, and the form 
altered from a four-column quarto to a seven-column folio. 

John H. Gilbert, of Palmyra, N. Y., who set most of the type on the 
Mormon Bible, last month celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday by 
setting a stick full of type in the office of the Palmyra Reporter. 

Mr. A, H. Dooley, who started and for some time edited the hand- 
some Quincy Modern Argo, has assumed entire editorial control of the 
Indianapolis //era/d, and is making it a first-class weekly journal. 

The Gazette is a new weekly of four pages, seven columns to the page, 
started at Jorden, New York, by L. B. Lathrop. It is devoted to the 
dissemination of local and general news, and is independent in politics. 

Malcom Seaton, just appointed Chief Clerk of the United States 
Patent Office, is the only son of the Colonel Seaton whose fame once 
was national as the publisher of the National /ntelligencer, Washington, 
D.C. 

Wm. A. Morrell has commenced the publication of the Rennselaer 
County Republican, at East Albany and Bath-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
It 1s a four-page sheet, seven columns to the page, and Republican in 
politics. 


The Tokio Times, a weekly journal which was of great service in up- | 


holding English and American interests in the Japanese Empire, has sus- 


pended, for a period of at least six months, and perhaps one year, its edi- | 


tor being obliged to devote his time to business interests. 


The Philadelphia Freie Presse, which recently suspended publication 


for three weeks, after an existence of thirty-three years, has been resus- | 
citated by the “ Philadelphia Freie Presse Publishing Association,”’ and | 


is now being published as before the temporary suspension. 











| Napoleonic Empire, Zola stands revealed in a new light. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Stranglers of Paris. By Adolphe Belot. Philadelphia. 

Peterson & Brothers. ; 

The Messrs. Peterson have made a successful specialty of the enter- 
prising work of placing within the reach of American readers all the 
masterpieces of the foremost of contemporary French novelists. The 
present work of Belot’s is, undoubtedly, the greatest work of that author, 
and is to day the reigning literary sensation in all the capitals of Europe. 
The keynote of this absorbing romance of French metropolitan life is the 
stimngulation of a retired army officer, and the tracking of the perpe- 
trators of the foul deed by a sagacious and relentless police. Link by 
link the chain of evidence is deftly forged, the interest of the reader 
being wrought to the highest pitch, and maintained there until justice is 
finally vindicated. All the characters are individualized by a master 
hand. No reader of the work can ever forget the thorough-paced scoundrel 
Jagon, chief of police Blanchard, the devoted creole Zoe, the mystic 
beauty Mathilde, and the protean Lorenz. 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

A. Shields. 

The August number of this bright and beautiful monthly is brilliant 
with numerous engravings, setting forth the midsummer fashions for 
ladies and children; a piece of new music, arranged for the piano, and 
a steel-plate engraving, picturing ‘‘ Summer.”’ 


Tt. B: 


J. Hannum Jones, and Mrs. S. 


The literary department 
has been quite as well cared for as the artistic. ‘‘ Roslyn’s Fortune”’ 
is continued, and grows in interest as it progresses; Estelle Thompson 
contributes a seasonable story, called ‘‘Our Summer in Bohemia ;”’ 
“The New Housekeeper” is an ingenious domestic tale, from the pen 
of James B. Marshall; ‘‘ Cupido” is a completed and clever story, by 
Mrs. M. Sheffy Peters, and Francis M. Wadleigh narrates, in pic- 
turesque fashion, the ‘‘ Two Visits from a Gipsey.”’ The editor provides 
a generous selection of practical household recipes ; gives valuable hints 
on home adornment ; teaches old and young how to amuse themselves at 
home, and gives answers to inquiring correspondents. There are several 
poems, and a large diagram pattern. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is a wealth of bright, instructive reading in the August Lippin- 


cott—just the literature for the sweltering month. 
, 


“‘ American Aéro- 
is the opening paper; it is written in a breezy style, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. A. H. Siegfried graphically describes ‘‘ Canoeing on the 
High Mississippi ’’—here, too, the pen of the writer has the aid of the 
** An Old English Home”’ is a charming piece of word-painting, 
by Rose G. Kingsley; Frederic G. Mather presents some semi-historical 
reminiscences of ‘‘ The Early Days of Mormonism ;’”’ George J. Varney 
has a seasonable article, entitled “‘ Where Lightning Strikes.’’ A “‘Sea 
Island Plantation ”’ is faithfully written up by F. A. Ober; Helen Camp- 
bell contributes the fourth of her “‘ Studies in the Slums;’’ Amelia E. 
Barr writes of ‘‘ National Music an Interpreter of National Character.” 
Edgar Fawcett, Eliza Calvert Hall, and G. A. Davis contribute poems. 
**Our Monthly Gossip”’ chats of Western Memorabilia, Night Noises, 
the Demidoffs, Tabarin, the French Merry Andrew, and a Legion of 
Devils. . 
Clorinda; or, the Rise and Reign of Eugene Rougon. By Emile Zola. 

Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

In the absorbing chapters of this fascinating romance of the second 


nauts’ 


artist. 


He remains a 


| realist, but he lays bare a higher class of subjects, and is as thoroughly 


familiar with the ins and outs of the Imperial Court as with the slums of 
Paris. He had abundant opportunities for studying the Court of Louis 
Napoleon, inasmuch as he was for a time the private Secretary of the 
Duc de Morny. His hero, Rougon, is a type of the brilliant French 


| statesman, made familiar in history by Thiers, and in contemporary life 


by Gambetta. But Zola does not deal with the trickeries and make- 
shifts of politics ; he closely analyzes the natures of the women and men 
who figure in these chapters from real life. 
ble translator in Mr. John Stirling. 


The work has found a capa- 
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Potter's American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 


There is an abundance of entertaining reading in the August issue of 
this well-edited and handsomely illustrated periodical. Something de- 
cidedly novel is a description of the ‘‘ Japanese Ballet.”” Interesting to 
a large class of readers must prove Fred. Myron Colby’s quaint yet 
authentic paper on the ‘‘ Dress of our Grandmothers.”” Maxwell Paine 
relates ‘‘ An Opium Experience ;”’ “‘ Stray Glimpses of the Upper Cana- 
dians’’ are given by F. G. Mather; J. F. Pennington contributes ‘‘ A 
Legend of the Nanticoke ;”” Mrs. J. R. Haskins presents part second of 
“« The Mystery of a Life Revealed ;"” C. W. Denison unfolds the myste- 
ries of ‘‘ The Special Service of the U. S. Treasury.” Frem the editor 
we have Notes and Queri:s, Home and Society, Literature and Art, and 
Wit and Humor. Among the illustrations are views of Niagara Falls, 
the Falls of Montmorency, the Adirondacks, pictures of Milanese and 
Navarre lords and ladies, and representations of fashionable costumes in 
the early and latter part of the eighteenth century. 


“Scratches”’ of a Surgeon. 
Wm. A Chatterton & Co. 


Dr. Helmuth has, from time to time, contributed fugitive pieces, in 
prose and verse, to the newspapers. 


By Wm. Tod Helmuth, M. D. Chicago. 


In this volume he has collected 
such of his efforts as he deems worthy of preservation in permanent book 
form. All of the poems and sketches are written in a genial, pleasing 
vein, and in the main have a direct bearing on the medical profession 
Very wisely the doctor has not written of what he does not thoroughly 
understand. 


Baptist Doctrines ; being an exposition, in a series of essays by repre- 
sentative Baptist ministers, of the distinctive points of Baptist faith 
and practice. Edited by Rev. Charles A. Jenkins, of North Carolina. 
Chancy R. Barns. St. Louis. 


In point of typography, binding, and illustrations, the above work is 
exceedingly creditable to the enterprising Western publishing house 
whose imprint it bears ; and as its contributors are among the prominent 
leaders of the Baptist Church, will be appreciated by the class for whom 
it is intended. 


Pen Pictures of our Representative Men. 
Clough, and . Cosgrove. 


By H. J. Mohan, E. H. 
Valley Press Printing House. 


Sacramento, Cal. H. A. Weaver's 


An entertaining book, describing the characteristics of the leading men 
of California. 





—e 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, announce an “ Illustrated 
Campaign Life of General Garfield,’’ by Major J. M. Bundy, editor of 
the New York Lvening Mai. 


————__—__ 


CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF LEADING NEW 
BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


Adams, Chas., D. D.; Life of Macaulay; 4o0c. 25c. 
Bellows, Henry W.; Wm. Fllery Channing; 25c. 
Chandler; Zachariah, Life of; $2.50. 

Collins, Clifton W.; St. Simon; §r. 

Doggett, H. S.; Life of Isaac Sams; §1. 

Franklin, J.; Life of Benjamin Franklin; gz. 
Freed, A. T.; Life of W.S. Hancock ; asc. 
Gillespie, James; Early Illinois Men; soc. 

Kapp, Fred. ; Justus Erich Bolimann; $3.so. 
Kossuth, Louis; Memories of My Exile; $2. 
Mathes, J. M.; Life of Elder E. Goodwin; $1.50. 
Mauris, Maurice; French Men of Letters ; 60c., 30c. 
Nohl, Louis; Life of Mozart; $1.25 

Swisshelm, J. G.; Half a Century; $1.50. 
Symington, Andrew J. ; Samuel Lover; 75c. 
Wentworth, Rev. E.; Gilbert Haven; 


Harper. 
Putnam. 
Tyler. 
Lippincott. 
Thomson. 
3urns. 
Sumner. 
Fergus. 
Steiger. 
Appleton. 
3urns. 
Appleton. 
Jansen. 


Harper. 


25c. Phillips & Hunt. 


| Steele, T. S.; Canoe and Camera; $1.50. 





Swisshelm. | 


DOMESTIC AND RURAL ECONOMY. 
Church, Ella Rodman; Embroidery; $1. Adams & Bishop. 
Davis, L. D..; Improving the Farm; §r. Davis. 
Hailiday, R. J.; Camelia Culture; $2. Halliday. 
EDUCATION, LANGUAGE, ETC. 
Alden, Mrs. I. M.; Teacher’s Helper; $1. 
Challoner, Robt. ; Music; $1.50. 
Dunbar, H., M. D.; Homer Concordance ; $5.25. 
Elocutionist ; $1.50. 
Few Steps in Philosophy; soc. 
Fisher, M. M.; Three Pronunciations of Latin; §r. 
Foster, M.; Physiology ; 75c. 
Gilmore, J. H.; English Literature; 20c. 
Harvey, T. W.; Grammar and Composition ; 42c 
Holmes, Gordon; Voice Production, etc. ; $1. 
Hughes, Jas. L ; Canadian History; roc. 
Lowne, B. T.; Physiology; scec., 25c. 
Marcel, C.; Study of Languages; 15c. 
Morris, E. P.; Mostellaria of Plautus 
Prantl, K.; Botany; $2.25. 
Semple, C. E. A ; Chemistry; 3 Pts., each, soc., 25¢. 
Vose, Jas. E.; Grammar and Analysis ; 60c. 
Wythe, J. H.; Biology; $1.50. 
FICTION. 
About, Edmond ; Story of an Honest Man; soc. 
Beauty’s Daughters ; $1.25, 6oc. 
David Armstrong; roc. 
Drake, J. M.; Fast and Loose in Dixie; $1.50. 
Erckmann, E. & C.; Strange Stories; 30c. 
Feydeau, Ernest; Ballet Dancer’s Husband; §r. 
Kingsley, Chas. ; Hypatia; $1, 60c. 
La Rame, Louise de; Ouida; Idalia; 60c. 
— Ina Winter City; soc. 
Man Proposes ; §t. 
Molesworth, Mrs. ; Miss Bouverie; 15¢. 
Nordhoff, Chas. ; Cape Cod and all Along the Shore; 15¢. 
Oliphant, Mrs. M. O. W.; The Queen; asc. 
Other Fools and their Doings; 75c., soc., 15. 
Pont-Jost, Rene de; No. 13 Rue Marlot; $1, soc. 
Sturgis, Julian; Little Comedies ; 30c. Appleton. 
Van Loon, Mrs. Elizabeth; Mystery of Allanwood ; $1.50. Peterson. 
Winchester, Carroll; From Madge to Margaret; §r. Lee & Shepard. 


Lothrop. 
Newhall. 
Macmillan. 

Cath. Pub. Soc. 
Putnam. 

N. E. Pub. Co. 
Macmillan. 
Phillips. 

Van Antwerp. 
Worthington. 
Phillips and Hunt. 
Putnam. 
Fitzgerald. 
Allyn. 
Lippincott. 
Putnam. 
Vose. 


Phillips & Hunt. 


; $1.25. 


Appleton. 
Lippincott. 
Harper. 

Authors’ Pub. Co. 
Appleton. 
Sumner. 
Macmillan. 
Lippincott. 
Lippincott. 

Lee & Shepard. 
Harper. 
Harper. 
Harper. 
Ogilvie. 
Lee & Shepard. 


FINE ARTS: ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Lalanne, Maxime; Etching; $3.50. 
Newton, Chas. Thos. ; Art and Archeology ; $4. 


GEOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, ETC. 


Estes & Lauriat. 
Macmillan. 


Appletons’ Summer Book ; soc. 

Bartlett, G. B.; Concord Guide-book ; $1, 50c. 

De Haas, F.S., D. D.; Travels in Bible Lands; $2.50. 
Fossett, Frank ; Colorado; $2. 

Helntuth, W. T.; Steamer-book ; $1. 

Hough, F. B.; Thousand Islands of River St. Lawrence 
Howison, R. R.; Fredericksburg, Va. ; 25c. 

Jebb, R. C.; Modern Greece; $1.50. 

New Long Island Hand-book ; 25c. 


Appleton. 
Lothrop. 
Phillips. 

Crawford. 

Carleton. 
; $1.25. Davis. 
West. 
Macmillan. 
Rogers. 
Judd. 
Wright, H. T.; Kansas City; soc. Wright. 
HISTORY. 
Bailey, Geo. W.; A Private Chapter of the War; $1. G. I. Jones & Co. 
Cunningham, Wm.; Christian Civilization; $1.75. 
Gillespie, Jas. ; Early Illinois; soc. 
Howison, R. R.; Fredericksburg, Va.; 25c. 
McKeen, P. & P. F.; Abbott Academy, Andover, Mass. ; $3. 
Wisconsin State Historical Society ; $1.50. 


Macmillan. 
Fergus Print. Co. 
West. 
Draper. 
Atwood. 
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HUMOR AND SATIRE, 
Burnand, F. C.; New Sandford and Merton; soc. 
Clemens, Samuel L.; A Tramp Abroad; $3.50. 
Phillips, W. H.; Who is Your Wife? 75c., soc. 
Puck on Wheels ; 25¢. 


Am. Pub. Co. 
Hale. 
Keppler. 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Alden, Mrs. I. M.; People Who Haven’t Time and Can’t Afford it; 
$1, 50c. Lothrop. 
— What She Said , and What She Meant; §r, soc. Lothrop. 
Caswell, Mrs. Geo. A.; Letters to Hetty Heedless ; soc. Morrison. 
Charlie Burton; soc. Pott, Young & Co. 
Ciarke, Austin; A Guiding Star; soc. Pott, Young & Co. 


Gaskoin, Mrs. H. ; Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories ; 30c. Macmillan. | 


Gilmore, E.; White Hands and White Hearts; $1. 
Hecla; Three of Us; §r. 

M. M. A.; Her Will was Law; soc. 

Meservey, A. B.; Through Struggle to Victory ; 80c. 
Pearse, Mark G.; Mister Horn and His Friends; 15c. Funk. 
Rand, E. A.; Pushing Ahead; $1.25. Lothrop. 
Winslow, F. E.; Children’s Fairy Geography ; $2.50. Pott, Young & Co. 


Nat. Temp. Soc. 
Lothrop. 
Pott, Young & Co. 


LAW AND GOVERNMENT. 
Abbott, A.; Evidence in Civil Actions; $6.50. 
Abbott, B. V.; Judge and Jury; $2 Harper. 
Browne, Causton; Statute of Frauds; $6.50. Little, Brown & Co. 
Dassler, C. F. W.; Kansas Supreme Court Decisions ; $6 50. 


Fish, G. T.; Parliamentary Law: soc. Harper. 


Roberts. | Eastman, Chas. G.; Poems; $1.50. 


Lothrop. | 


Baker, Voorhis & Co. | 


Mills. | 
| Scott, L. W.; Christian Evidences ; $1.50. 


Herrick, Wm. A.: Powers, etc. of Officers in Massachusetts ; $2.50, $3. | 
Little Brown & Co. | 


Hill, E. J.; Probate Jurisdiction, etc., in Illinois; $4.50. Myers. 
Maryland ; Code of Procedure: Laws of Md., Session 1880; $3. Murphy. 
Mason, Joseph; Civil Actions in New England; $6. Little, Brown & Co. 
Peterson, James; Liberty of the Press, Speech, etc.; $4. Macmillan. 
Peloubet, S. S.; Legal Maxims; §2, $2.50. Diossy. 
Preble, W. P., Jr.; Patent Case Index; $5. Little, Brown & Co. 
Schlief, Eugene ; Die Verfassing der Nordam. Union; $3.50. Steiger. 
Shearman, T. O. & R. A. A. ; Law of Negligence ; $6.50. Baker, V. & Co. 
Story, Joseph; Equity Pleadings; $6. 
. Todd, A.; Parliament. Govern. in the British Colonies ; $5. Little & Co. 


LITERARY HISTORY AND MISCELLANY. 
Bardsley, C. W.; Curiosities of Nomenclature; $2.25. 
Demosthenes ; Orations; 20c. 
Gross, Rev. J. B.; Thoughts for the Fireside and School; $1.25. Lipp. 
Heilprin, Michael; Hist. Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews ; $2. Appleton. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Alt, Adolph, M. D.; Human Eye ; §3. 
Coomes, M. F., M. D.; Nasal Catarrh; $2. 
Corfield, W. H.; Health; $1.25. 
Cornil, V. & R. L.; Pathological Histology ; $6.50. 
Darling, Wm. M. D.; Essentials of Anatomy; $4. 
Elsberg, Louis, M. D.; The Throat; §r. 
Lowne, B. T.; Aids to Physiology ; 5oc., 25c. 
Semple, C. E. A.: Aids to Materia Medica; soc., 25c. 
Shaffer, N. M.,M. D.; Hysterical Element in Orthopedic Surgery ; §r. 


Putnam. 

Bradley & Gilbert. 
Appleton. 

Lea. 

Putnam. 

Putnam. 

Putnam. 


Putnam. 
MUSIC, 
Chalioner, Robert; History of Music; $1.50. 
Robinson, C. S., D. D.; Spiritual Songs; 59c. 


Newhall. 

Scribner. 
NATURAL SCIENCES. 

Balfour, F. M.; Comparative Embryology ; $4.50. 

Foster, M.; Physiology ; 7s5¢, 

Lowne, B. T.; Physiology; soc., 25c. 

Prantl, K.; Botany; $2.25. 

Semple, C. E. A.; Chemistry; soc., 25c. 

Wythe, Rev. J. H.; Biology; $1.50. 


Macmillan, 
Macmillan. 
Putnam. 
Lippincott. 
Putnam. 


Phillips. 


Little, Brown & Co. | 


Worthington. | 
Funk. | 


| POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Phinney. 
Worthington. 
Macmillan, 
Appleton. 
Worthington. 


Jones, J. C.; Valhalla; $r. 

Myers, Ernest ; Defence of Rome; $1.75. 

Sturgis, Julian; Little Comedies; 30c. 

Swinburne, A. C.; Songs of the Springtides ; $1.75. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Amos, Sheldon; Fifty Years of Eng. Constitution; $3. Little, B. & Co. 
Cunningham, Wm, ; Christian Civilization; $1.75. 
Goirand, Leopold; French Code of Commerce ; $12. 
Jones, D. R.; Capital and Labor ; 25c. 
Richardson, H. W.; National Banks; 25c. 


Macmillan. 
Baker, V. & Co. 
Levi & Bacon. 
Harper. 





| THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

| Alton, Bishop of; Pastoral Instruction; §r. Benziger. 
Bible; New Testament; $3. Pott, Young & Co. 
Butler, Rev. C. M.; Book of Common Prayer; $1.50. Claxton. 
Calderwood, Henry; Parables of Our Lord; §2. Macmillan. 

Cunningham, Wm. ; Christian Civilization ; $1.75. 

Farrar, F. W.; Ephphatha; $1.50. 

Hanson, John W.; Aion-Aionios ; §r. 

Jones, A. B.; Symposium on the Holy Spirit; 75c. 

Little, Rev. W. J. K.; Sermons; $1.75. 

Mensinga, F.; Was Christ a God: $1.50. Dillingham. 

Renan, E.; English Conferences; 75c. Osgood, 

Schaff, Phillip, D. D.; Dictionary of the Bible; $2.50. Am. S.S. Union. 


Macmillan, 
Macmillan. 
Jansen. 

Burns. 

Pott, Young & Co. 


Burns. 

Trench, R. C.; Miracles of Our Lord; $1.25. Appleton. 
USEFUL ARTS: 

Allan, W.; Marine Engine; $4. 

Laidley, Col. T. S.; Rifle Firing; $1.50. 

Trautwine, John C.; Civil Engineer’s Pocket-book ; $5. 


COMMERCE. 
Spon, 
Lippincott. 
Claxton, 





and job work, desires a situation in first-class country news and job 
ce. Best references. Permanent situation desired. Address ‘‘ PRIN- 
TER,” care Printers’ Circucar, Minor St., Philadelphia. 


ix PRINTERS.—A YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED IN NEWS 
0 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,384 

apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 








OR SALE.—A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE, 


} in a growing Pennsylvania manufacturing town. , Only office within 


Putnam. | 


| ten miles. Power and Gordon Presses. Good assortment of Job Type. 
$2,400 cash. Good reason for selling. Address ‘‘ VERITAS,” care of 
Printeks’ Crrcucar. 





plete Job Printing and Publishing Office, for $1,950, situated in a 
nnsylvania town of 30,000 inhabitants. 
is doing a large business. Reason for selling is, the senior partner retires 


For SALE—HALF INTEREST IN A LARGE AND COM- 
e 


Office has Four Presses, and 


from business. 
One-half cash, balance in easy payments. 
care of Printers’ Crrcutar, Philadelphia. 


A good investment for any printer with limited means. 
Address JOB PRINTER, 





| RINTING OFFICE FOR SALE—A BOOK AND JOB PRINT- 
ing office in Philadelphia, well stocked with presses, type, cutting- 
| machine, steam-engine, and all the equipments necessary to carry on an 

extensive business, will be sold low toa cash customer, The office has a 
| good run of trade, the greater portion of which can be retained by an 
energetic business man. Satisfactory reasons will be given for selling. 
For terms, etc., apply to Prinrers’ Crrcucar Office, Philadelphia. 





N ESTABLISHED BUSINESS FOR SALE, NEAR PHILA- 
A delphia.—The entire Stock, Machinery, Type, ert., of an established 
rinting Office. Engine and Boiler, Shafting, ete’; three Presses and 
other machinery; a large assortment of Wood and Metal Type for 
book, newspaper, and all kinds of job work. Everything complete, and 
in active operation. Also, one-third interest in a weekly newspaper, 
fully established ; circulation, 3,000. This is a rare chance for parties to 
secure a business without the risk and loss of time in building up. 
Principals alone address “‘NEWS AND JOB,” care Printers’ 
Crrcutar, Philadelphia. 
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FOREMAN WAN’ TED—A RELIABLE MAN, WHO CAN 

give the best references as to character and competency, wanted to GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 
take charge of the Job and Book Composing Rooms of an office in a South- 
ern city. Run of office is principally first-class mercantile, bank and rail- 
road job work, and applicants o-sony be fully competent. Apply, by detter 
only, to ‘‘ EM PLOY ER,” care Printers’ Crrcuar, Philadelphia. 














Potxi 
REMOVAL. Se 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 


A C. ELLIOT, CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 
= c , _2 
FROM 26 SOUTH SEVENTH ermionr, TO ESTERBROOK S STEEL PENS. 
727 CHESTNUT STREET, 
AND 
va wince Em -<guamimmai Leading Numbers—048, 14, 130, 333, 131. 

; : THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN OO. 

RALPH MILIS. RALSTON MILLS. | Works—Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., MUMFORD & HANSON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, ELECTROTYPERS, 


AND 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 704 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, _ Book and Job Work promptly cients to. 
ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY PRINTERS AND OTHERS WITH. 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. ‘EL N. BYAN & 00,, ss 


To parties about purchasing a stock of Stationery, special induce- O I L D E A L E R Ss, 
ments are offered. 


ENBRAVER ON WAH] 














423 NORTH SECOND ST., 


Aw AN EXAMINATION OF CUB STOCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED.-ea Southeast cor. of Willow, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WILLIAM MANN, PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURER OF COPYING PAPER AND BOOKS: 


MANN’S PARCHMENT, Old Reliable, Buff. 
MANN’S RAILROAD 


| Yellow Best Known. | Brushes and Bellows, 
MANN’S WHITE LINEN, 


Has not its Superior. 
MANN’S WHITE COMMERCIAL, New Article—Cheap FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 


Trade Supplied as low if not lower than any offered.. 


GEO. W. METZ & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


909 MARKETSTREET, PHILA. 





LABOR SAVING! 
PATENT ROLLING-BED 


WASHINCTON HAND PRESS, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY Co. 
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Sole Agents for Zenas Crane’s Fine Wedding Paper and Bristol Boards. 
Crane Brothers’ Linen Ledger and Record Papers. 


CLINE, MILLER & CO., 
WHOLESALE PAPER, RAG, AND ENVELOPE WAREHOUSE, 


Papa of every ’ 27 S. SIXTH STREET (Zast Side), 


Buled and Flat Papers 
PHILADELPHIA. { 


& specialty. 
FRANEZK TOOMEY & CO., 
1341 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENTS FOR ‘THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


AQ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Booksellers, Importers and Stationers, 


624, 626 and 628 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


‘J. & J. 8. BARBER, 
621 and 623 Commerce Strect, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Binders’ Cloth, Tar and 
Semi-Tar, Straw, Trunk, f BOARDS. 
Bonnet and Press J 





PHILADELPHIA GLOSS VARNISH CoO., 


Labels, Show Cards, Chromos, Maps, etc., Glossed in’ Superior Style. 


MOUNTING, FRAMING, etc. 


GLOSS VARNISH SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE. 
SECRECY GUARANTEED. 
20 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
WM. H, VAUGHAN, Manager. WM. CLAYTON, Superintendent. 


CHARLES BECK, 
609 CHESTNUT and 610 JAYNE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


CHROMO BUSINESS CARDS, 


NEW STYLES CONSTANTLY IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED. 


BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. 


PAMPHLET COVERS A SPECIALTY. 


Southwick, | McCay & Co., . 
PAMPHLET BINDERS, 


38 HUDSON STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


. oan Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 
Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, “sows, rorzs & oo, 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. 


Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, 
and Fancy Stationery. 


530 MARKET, 3 doors below Sixth, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK 


WOOD TYPE MF'RING CO, 


44 ANN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


J. F. BLACKMAN, Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 


WOOD TYPE, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES AND BE 
CONVINCED. 


Furniture, Rule, etc., 


ON HAND AND TO ORDER. 


Maple, Mahogany, and Boxwood, 


FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE, 


Send stamp for Price List and Specimen. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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A.M. COLLINS, SON & CO., JAMES ARNOLD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, BOOK BINDER AND PAPER 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. RULER FOR THE TRADE. 
WAREHOUSE }NO. 818 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. BEST FACILITIES FOR 


MOLTEN & MUNCH, 
14 SOUTH SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING. 


PAPERS and ENVELOPES and BRISTOL BOARDS, 


Sole Agents for CELEBRATED CAREW PAPERS, ruled and fiat. PHILADELPHIA. 
. > 


Bhd oe Ay PORTER &@ BAINBRIDGE, 
CARD STOCK 


628 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND 


TAGS, GUM “gi SEALS, ETC. 
FINE STATIONERY, 





PERFORATING 


522 MINOR STREET, 





SELLING -ENTS FOR 
Novelty Staple peed Clincher, and 500 
Staples, Complete, by | Mail, 60c. Binds 
1 Sheet, or 100 at a time, ‘quickly and 
easily. 


BUNCOST PUB se0TLZ 10; PUES 











NOVELTY STAPLE PUNCH. 





EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE ONE. : 33 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


J.G. DITMAN & CO. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Book, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS 


REQUIRED BY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, BLANK BOOK MAZEERS, 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILLS PAPER. 
30, 32, AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILA. 


] ont past thirteen years om their own merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reli 
att f rinting TESS ounter able, and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. They count as desired 
I from 1 to 100 000 ; are easily set back to ®. Can be attached by any person to any press or 

machine, with three smail screws, and require no watching or attention 
Cc ts Late improvements in parts-most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an 
oun Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


100,000 EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT! 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. 


“ HART’ is} AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ” In Philadelphia by R. S. Menamin, and others. Price 810 


Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 
are now used extensively on all kinds of printing 


presses and machinery. Having been sold for the H. F. HART, Rochester, N. ¥. 


To Wholesale Stationers and Paper 
Dealers. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
Chromo-Lithographers and Calendar Publishers, | & —«-) SEND FO! ALE STIMATE: xc 
LEEDS, England, €Exi1p2z 

Desire to appoint Agents in America for their 20D AND PH oO ya co 

i d Chromo-Sh heet Calendars, Size = le 
ey as used by Shopkeepers, etc. and y MESTWISLSL on SS MANDELA AA BA WAR PL... 
Chromo- Office Calendars, Sizes Royal 
4to. and Imperial 8vo., as used by Stationers 
and others. 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 


PRINTERS’ AND ENGRAVERS 


WAREHOUSE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“STRONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, ete. 


ALSO, 


WOOD TYPE, RULES, AND BORDERS. 
ALSO, 
WOODS AND TOOLS, etc., FOR ENGRAVERS. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, ete. 


110 FULTON and 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., 


NEW YORK. 


BRONZE POWDERS, | 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Meier & Co. are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a 
trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 
in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &o., &e., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK 


Facrories—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 





NO SHRINKAGE. 





GODFREY’S INDIA 


RUBBER ROLLERS 


RETAIN THEIR SUCTION UNTIL WORN OUT, 


AND ARE GUARANTEED TO 


SHRINK LESS THAN ANY OTHER ROLLER MANUFACTURED. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


GODFREY & CO., 


325 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





COMPOSITION IN BULK 25 CENTS PER POUND.—-MELTS READILY. 


ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 
MOULDS FOR EVERY PRESS. 


INCREASED FACILITIES FOR CASTING ROLLERS. 
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W. D. WILSON & CO., 
PRINTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 





325 PEARL STREET, (Harper’s Building), 


NEW YORE. 


W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 
used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 


AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


| STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
| ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONCE. 





NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER.&€ 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 


ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make orto maintain. Adi expense ceases when engine is stopped. 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 








TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. ScHLEICHER, Scnumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BirMINGHAM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many good qualities. We ree it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. We run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 lbs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as a gift Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 


Messrs. Scuieicner, Scuumm & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. PuiraveLenia, December 14th, 1878. 
GenTLEMEN : Having one of the ‘‘ Otto Silent Gas Engines,”’ of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has #e egua/; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day, according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, lsaneger Review Publishing and Printing Co,, N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™ «& cCoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, $045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Gordon's Franklin Printing Presses, | 


“LIBERTY” 


Treadle Job Printing Presses. 


World’s Fair Premiums: Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santiago, Chile, 1875; Manchester, 
1875; Vienna, 1873; London, 
1862; Paris, 1867 & 1875. 


Speed 1000 to 2000 per hour. 


3 Chases, 2 sets of Roller Stocks, 1 Roller Mould, 1 Hand Roller, and 2 
Wrenches, go with each Press. 

The LIBERTY is the only treadle printing press in the world which 
sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining its or7- 
ginal parts and peculiar excellencies, while other competitors have 
labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming ‘‘ improvements,” 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imper- 
fections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for purchasers 
to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the 

| LIBERTY an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, in case of 
accident, exact fitting parts can be furnished. During these many years 
the LIBERTY has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualit es as 
a compact, durable, and simple machine. Whenever placed in >om- 

| petition with other machines, it has unhesitatingly been pronounced un- 
equaled in every respect. 

The specimen printing executed on the LIBERTY, and exhibited at 
j= CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION “6X | the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of print- 
ing turned out on any other machine in existence, as regards evenness of 
color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in 


97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, register. 


Sizes and- reduced Prices furnished on application. 


WW SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
tal FORE. F. M. WEILER, 49 Chambers St., New York. 





A 








THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 
Qontains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen whilé feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 


: SIZES AND PRICES :_ 
8 x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 
11 x 17 “ 300 a “ “ “ “ 


Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50, 


DEGENER & CLASH. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Office, 23 Chambers St., ) 


Machine Works. 59 Ann St., § NEW YORK. 





















































THE LEADING mT i) VERY SIMPLE. 
JOB PRESS CONVENIENT. 


OF AMERICA. STRONG. 
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‘ PEERLESS’ PRESS * PEERLESS”’ CUTTER. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 4 oman sce ihr: ies ce 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 








FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor. 
Nos. 515, 517, AND 519 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Every Description of MACHINE WORK Promptly Executed. 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS, AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


OLD CYLINDER PRESSES REBUILT, AND GUARANTEED 0 REGISTER AS CLOSE, 


AND DO AS GOOD WORK AS NEW PRESSES. 





ALL PARTS OF PRESSES KEPT CONSTANTLY ON HAND, OR FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTIOE. 
FIRST-CLASS MEN SENT TO REPAIR PRESSES. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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MENAMIN'S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS. 














The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, w// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23 inches imside............ $2 50 
g » 336 X 23 A 3A 5 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


© ROC, Divi gi ininnnin ss cdoie cgiae rece cs SS OD | BF he OU Mes oo nsec ii ck ec esesencceivnwn $3 50 
8X x 13 Fs uarakinny Aine mae eee hae’ oe 250 14x20 SEE ahhh bP ais does addeaksssoh keg 4 00 
10 x16 cee ial ahi tet ea ais Ale ae '0:9-9'4S.04.9 Oi 3 00 | 15 x 22 eee ee eee Perey 4 50 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
GU OR PU Mas oii civics cangwedeesne ee errr rr ee $4 00 


Ne 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


a - ee Oe 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. Ss. MABNAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. 


z No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. 
4 ie 2, 17 X 21 1 x 8% 
e er 20 X 25 18 x10 
pi Bo e+ + 6 24% 29 22 x12\% 
26 Se «) sneag 23% x15 
ia oe 29 X 42 26% x 19 

=“ ( 6, 32 X 47 29% x 21% 
z( 7 35 X St 324% x 234 
) & 38 x 55 35% x 254 
a 9 41 x 60 38% x 27% 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 


Price, pair. 
fic co 
Ir co 
12 co 


13 
14 
15 
17 
18 


20 


Price, 
$i2 


16 


oo 
to8) 


5° 


50 


pair. 


oco 


oo 


zs No Size Pair, over all. Size each, inside. 
= ¢ & » se ta 15 x 8% 
y ? eee trae > 18 x 10% 
~ eS eee ts eS 22 x12\% 
Zz ( 4, - 26x 34 23% X 15 

x 5» 29 X 42 26% x 19 

= 6, 32 X 47 29% x 21% 
z( 7 35 X 51 32% x 23% 
wi % 38 x 55 3534 x 254% 
- ? 9, « 41x60 38% x 27% 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, 


Pa No, Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
z ( Bo. ie st OTS 15 x19 

z) a“ « 20X25 18 x23 

ax 3, oe 66 24X29 22 X 27 

A G% +++ 26 x 34 23% x 31% 
& S» 29 X 42 264% x 30% 
=e 6, ” 32 X 47 29% x 44% 
sf ( 1» 35 X 51 324 x 48% 
rat 38 x 55 354 x 524% 
ro 9 41 x 60 38% x57% 


Skeleton Chase. 


Price each, 


$8 00 


co 
wn 
c 


Io 00 
It oo 
12 00 
13 co 


14 09 


Price each. 


$5 00 
6 00 


x No. Size each, over all, Size each, inside, 
2 ( I, 17X21 5 x19 

2 2, 2OeX 25 18 x23 
Z ( 3» 24 X 29 22 X27 
5 ( + 26 x 34 23% x 31% 
pe ee 29 X 42 26% x 39% 
Se 6, 32 X 47 29% X 44% 
z ¢ 7, + 355" 2% x 48% 
sj 3% + 38x55 354% x 52% 
=, 41 x 60 38% x 57% 

News Chase. 
y No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside, 
Cc s, 17x 21 15 x19 
2) 2, 20 X 25 18 x 23 
x / 3 24 X 29 22 x27 
z 6 4 26 x 34 23% x 31% 
= ce ££ 29 X 42 26% x 30% 
( 6, 32 X 47 29% x 44% 
Se “ae 35 X St 32% x 48% 
Se , & ass Sen 35% x 52% 
a eS 41 x 69 384% x 57% 
Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; 


dered, 








Ne ee ee 





In ordering, give the kind’ of Chase Non, 


each, fet the width of crossbars.——-When Chases are ordered to be made HEAVieR than stated in price 


TERMS CASH. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor Sr., Puma. 








PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 








Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or 
1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. 


uired, the inside and oxtside dimensions of 
ist, an extra charge will be made, 
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7. Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder; Bed 28%x41; 


aS SES = A RIA aT NERO 5 79 


co 


and gladly given. 
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CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICE, NO. 51 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


—— 


ST. LOUIS. 





LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRESSES AND OTHER MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Campbell Complete Press; Bed 21x46; Matter 274%x42; 2-Rollers; 
Table and Rack and Screw Distribution. In perfect running 
order. Has two sets of Roller Stocks, Blanket, Roller Moulds, 
and Overhead Steam Fixtures. Price, boxed and delivered on 
bonnes We Cee 5 4 we i tbc de es ON $t,200 

Campbell Country Press; Bed 32x48; Matter 28%4x42; 2-Rollers; 
Table Distribution. Will be put in good running order before 
shipment. Has all fixtures belonging to this style press when 
shipped from the factory. Fitted for Hand or Steam Power. Price, 
delivered on board in New York. ........-...4.+. 800 

Campbell Country Press; Bed 31x46; Matter 27%4x42; 2 Rollers; 
Table Distribution; has all fixtures. This press will be warranted 

as good as new, not having been used six months. Price, boxed 

and delivered on board cars at factory. ......42.+. $800 

. Campbell Color Press; Bed 20x25; Matter 16x21; 3-Rollers; Table 
and Rack and Screw Distribution; Fountain with Draw Knife. 
Refitted in our factory, and guaranteed in first-class order. Price, 
boxed and shipped on board cars in New York.. ...... {$550 

Hoe 3-Revolution Press ; Bed 2714x33; 2-Rollers. In excellent order. 
Has two extra Fountains. Overhauled in our factory. Price, 
boxed and shipped on board cars in New York... ... . . $1,200 

Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder ; Bed 31x46; 2-Rollers ; Cylinder Dis- 
tribution. Just overhauled in our factory. Price, boxed and 

shipped on board cars in New York. ......- 226s $1,200 

2-Rollers; Cylinder 

Distribution, Just overhauled in our factory. Price, boxed on 

sis. 0° 0 66 « &% $1 ,o0o 
Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder; Bed 28x42; 2-Rollers; Cylinder Dis- 

tribution. Overhauled in our factory. Price, boxed on board cars 
ip IP a ac ae ewes owes we % 2 0 3 os os Ge 

. One Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder Press; Bed 23x28. In first-class 
order; 2-Rollers. Price, boxed and delivered on board cars in St 
Ds 213 co 6 + os 4 8 6 0 o € aos cede oe 

Taylor 3-Revolution; Bed 33x50. In excellent order Price, boxed 
and shipped on board cars in New York. . sisal . $1,500 

. Taylor Drum Cylinder; Bed 25x33; Table Distribution. Just been 

thoroughly overhauled. Price, boxed and shipped on board cars 
SEM CONS 6 oc 0 bse 8 oS Be 0 eee bake 2 8 $650 
Taylor Country Cylinder; Chicago Built; Bed 31x46. In good 
running order. Price, boxed and shipped from St. Louis. . $650 

3. Taylor Drum Cylinder Press ; Bed 22x28; 2-Rollers ; Cylinder Dis- 

tribution. This press has‘one extra Fountain. Being now over- 

Will be in excellent running order. Price, 

. $500 

One Cincinnati Stop Cylinder; Bed 29x42; Table and Rack and 


Screw Distribution; Six Form Rollers. In perfect order. Price, 


hauled in our factory 
boxed and shipped on board cars in New York . 


boxed and shipped on board cars in New York.. . ... . . $1,800 
Table and Rack and 
Price, boxed and shipped 


. One Cincinnati Stop Cylinder; Bed 24x38; 
Screw Distribution. In excellent order 


i re ae a eee ee Cae $1,100 


- - wee. 


n 


. One Eighth Medium Gordon 


N 


co 


© 


30. One Cincinnati Jobber; Platen 15x19. 


16. One Cottrell & Babcock First-Class Drum Cylinder Press; Bed 


40x60; 4-Rollers; Double Set of Stocks; Air Spring; Paper 
Splitter; no Mould. In excellent order in all respects. Price, 
boxed and shipped on board cars in New York. . ... .. $1,800 


N. B.—Under a recent decision obtained against Cottrell & 
Babcock by Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., a license will be furnished 
with this press. 


. One Regular Potter Drum Cylinder; Bed 32x48; 3-Rollers; Table 


Distribution; Wire Springs. Overhauled in our factory and in Ar 
order. Price, boxed and shipped on board cars in New York. $900 


. One Fairhaven Press; Bed 28%x42; 2-Rollers; Cylinder Distri- 


bution; Hand Power. Being overhauled in our factory, and will 
be delivered in good running order. A good machine for a country 
newspaper. Price, boxed and delivered on board cars in New 
ee a aren a ey ae 600 


. One Montague Cylinder Press; Bed 28x42; 2-Rollers; Cylinder 


Distribution. Overhauled in the factory. Hand Power. Price, 


boxed on board cars in New York... .........26- $550 
One Aldine Cylinder Press ; Bed 24x30; 2-Rollers. An excellent Job 
Cylinder. Price, boxed and delivered on board cars in New 


.. FRiere rT sh ye Pe Se Pee eee eee $500 


. One Cineinnati Regular Drum Cylinder; Bed 28x42. An excellent 


machine. Price, boxed on board cars in Chicago. ... . . $800 


. Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder; Bed 31x46; 2-Rollers. In excellent 


order. Price, on board cars in New York. ........ $1,200 
Cottrell & Babcock First-class Extra Heavy Drum Cylinder Press ; 
Bed 31x46; 2-Rollers. In first-class order. 


N. B.—Under,a recent decision én favor of R. Hoe & Co 
against Cottrell & Babcock, a license will be furnished with this 
press. 


. One Cincinnati Drum Cylinder; Bed 31x46; Cylinder Distribution. 


An excellent machine. Price, on 
es Tees oe $700 


For Hand or Steam Power 
board cars in Chicago. . .. 


5. One Half Medium Gordon. In first-class order. Price, on board 


caves in Chicago. . 05 o8s cc cc cet eee ae wee $300 


26. One Quarter Medium Gordon. In” perfect order. Almost a new 


machine. Price, on board cars ineNew York. ....... §250 
In good order. Price, on board cars 
a re err o « o oe Bago 
One Half Medium Universal. In good running order. Price, on 

board cars in New York. ... . - + $300 


»9. One Quarter Medium Globe Press. In good running order. Price, 


on board cars in New York. . . safipaae «+ + wee $175 
Price, on beard cars at 


GD b aun es 0 p40 Hose + eee ee © OSs ee $250 


31. One Cincinnati Jobber; Platen 6x9. Price, on board cars at Cin- 


CORED co we 6 ow 4 ce Pes 6 eSB 0 eee .. $110 


2. A number of Hand Presses of various sizes and styles, at Chicago, 


St. Louis, and New York. 


33. One Forsaith Folder; Four Folds. Takes a sheet 35x47 inches. 


Price, on board cars in New York. .......+220. $350 
34. One Hoe 3-Revolution Press; Bed 33%x46%. In first-class con- 
dition. Price, boxed and shipped at New York.. ... . . $1,800 


All the above Machinery will be sold to responsible parties on liberal terms. Information promptly 


We solicit your correspondence. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CoO., 


NO. 51 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE BEST 


Labor-Saving Metal Furniture. 


PUT UP IN 
FONTS OF 25, 50, AND 100 POUNDS, 


aT 


25 CENTS PER POUND. 


iio 
> 





In the so ana 100-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 50 ems Pica 
length. 
In the 25-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to a5 ems Pica in length. 


NO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture, the ends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 
durable than the old-style, open-end Furniture. 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasure to the printer, it is so accurately made, and smoothly 


fished. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
817 AND 819 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















RULED BILLHEADS, 


| STATENENIES, LEER NOWE ARADINGS, 

| ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS, 

ss PRAWLBRS? CARDS AND BLANES. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING CARDS, 


BRILLIANT : CHROMO? AND’ ILLUMINATED? CARDS, 


ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED, AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS. 








| 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


No. 505 MINOR S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 














